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OPINIONS IN THE BUD. 


THERE was once a certain class of English politicians 
who professed to place all their political hopes in the 
youth of Britain. As this class, however, themselves 
got to be middle-aged, they postponed the period for 
the maturity of the human intellect, so that now there 
is no ‘Young England’ party at all. Still, as the 
child is father to the man, what the boys think must 
be a matter of interest to their elders, and especially 
what those boys think who will have the greatest 
influence upon the future of their country. It will 
not be disputed that the youth of the Universities is 
the body among which we mainly look for our future 
governors; not at all: by reason of any specialty 
for government which their education bestows, but 
simply because they will succeed thereto by social 
position. They will form the majority of the new 
Houses of Lords and Commons, they will principally 
compose the new regiments of the ‘ Devil’s Own,’ and 
they will entirely monopolise the ranks of the church ; 
and these form our governing classes. What these 
young persons now think, then, may be fairly taken 
as an index of what the national opinions, so far as 
they are represented by the executive, will be in the 
time to come, supposing our political constitution to 
remain as at present. 

It is urged by some persons, and especially by those 
who were once for ‘Young England,’ that young 
men have no opinions of their own at all; and this is 
certainly true in the great majority of cases. It is 
the minority, however—who will be the leaders in 
after-life—with whom we have now to do. The 
vast mass of lads of good position and compe- 
tent fortune at our Universities are unthinking and 
instinctive Conservatives ; they support ‘the gentle- 
manly interest, as their fathers have always done 
before them, but without being either able or will- 
ing to give much explanation of the faith that is 
in them. They do not care for politics: they like 
Pool, and Boating, and ‘the Drag’ (if they can’t get 
Hunting), and cannot imagine how people can say 
that Macaulay’s History is ‘just like a novel ;’ they 
would much rather have the novel. The ‘reading- 
men,’ again, have not time, even if they have inclina- 
tion, to concern themselves with politics ; they know 
a great deal more about Cleon than about Mr Bright. 
Only a small proportion of university youth pays 
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attention to the science of government at all, and 
that in a manner which would not perhaps exact the 
respect of Mr Mill or Mr Carlyle. A Juvenile Debat- 
ing Society is not an institution calculated to inspire 
either of those gentlemen with confidence. There 
was a time, however, when even they probably felt 
themselves unripe for the direction of the universe 
by means of pamphlets, and adopted some less 
ambitious channel. If they had been at college, 
that channel would probably have been the Union. 
There are other debating societies at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but the Union at both universities is the place 
in which young gentlemen mainly delight to air their 
political opinions, amid considerable audiences, and 
in an apartment convenient for oratory. Of course, 
there is much that may be turned into ridicule about 
this miniature St Stephen’s, but all the great politicians 
who have been to college at all have made it their 
political nursery, and sometimes filled it with an 
eloquence that has had at least enthusiasm to make 
up for its immaturity. It is observable, also, and 
may be seen by consulting the Unionic records, 
that the opinions that these lads then held were 
maintained and amplified in after-life. It is true 
that extreme views are sometimes professed in youth 
from conceit, and a certain morbid craving for origin- 
ality, but these are exceptions ; the principles which 
a young man has once chosen for himself—no matter 
from what cause—he rarely abandons. The orator 
of the Union will not, indeed, in after-life, be of neces- 
sity an orator of parliament, but if he fail in attaining 
that elevation, he will yet be a political leader of 
some sort, and carry more or less of his fellow-crea- 
tures with him ; while his audiences, sown everywhere 
in society, and taking an interest above the common 
in political matters, will have a weight greater by 
many times than the same number of persons who 


Never care one pin 

Who is out of office or in, 

Till they’ve lived a few years in their parish, 
And it makes them its overseers. 


Under these circumstances, a consideration of the 
results of the more recent debates of the Union societies 
at the Universities may not be without profit. The 
Conservative may gain from it some noiion of what 
stand will be made in the next generation for all that 
in his eyes is ‘ great and venerable ;’ and the Democrat 
may learn what hope there is of doing away with 
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certain institutions which he designates as ‘corrupt 
and pernicious.’ 

From the records of the Debating Society of Cam- 
bridge, a ey that the — Ly was instituted 
near a century 3 Langdale, Baron 
Pollock, Baron yng and Martin Fonblanque 
being its original founders. Its annual contri- 
Satie eeunihen amount to several hundreds, and its 
honorary members to nearly four thousand persons. 
The amount of its audiences on any occasion it is not 
easy to calculate, since it fluctuates throughout the 
debate, and the result of the divisions does not express 
it; but a ‘house’ is seldom composed of less than fifty, 
or more than two hundred. The rules of the House 
of Commons are minutely imitated by the U.S., with 
the improvement that honourable members keep their 
caps off whether they be ‘on their legs’ or not. It is 
needless to remark that the youthful officials are 
martinets on the score of ‘order.’ Many a time has 
an eloquent harangue been ruthlessly interrupted by 
a majestic president, with: ‘I must trouble that hon- 
ourable member in the gallery to remove his cap ’—and 
interruption is no joke, let me observe, when a gentle- 
man has got his speech by heart, and can only trust 
himself to pause at certain ‘points,’ where he has 
_—_ himself that there will be ‘cheers.’ The 

method of delivering a speech for the first time 
is to keep the eyes firmly fixed upon some immovable 
object—such as a pillar or the Secretary—and to 
repeat your lesson in a fine sonorous voice, inning 
with: ‘Sir—I came down to this house to-night with 
no intention of addressing it,’ or any other mendacious 
preface that may ary eee Upon the second 
occasion you need not have the entire philippic in your 
pocket, but may content yourself with notes, which 
you may also appear to be writing down, while your 
adversary is sj ing, as though they had struck you 
for the first time. Tables and pens and ink are 
provided for this purpose, as well as water-bottles and 
glasses, in case your eloquent exertions should produce 
thirst or faintness. Nor need we smile at these 
precautions, when we reflect that there are not twenty 
members in the House of Commons who can really 

k ex tempore, while (to use Unionic lan, e) 
‘I have yet to learn’ that the drinking of water by 
an undergraduate is a more ridiculous or even uncom- 
mon spectacle than the sucking of oranges by the 
present minister for Foreign Affairs. 

I am afraid, it will distress that statesman to learn 
that in the opinion of bs ong, Nee ‘considering the 
antecedents of Lord John Russell’s career, he is not 
entitled to the confidence of the country in the 
present crisis.’ I don’t know what the crisis was at 
the time alluded to—1859—but it carried that 
resolution, my lord, by more than two to one. As 
for Lord Macaulay, although his literary style is 
worthy of the highest admiration, ‘the principles of 
which he is the exponent are dangerous and perni- 
cious.” Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that the statement of the political, social, 
and literary influence of Mr Carlyle having been 
*most important and beneficial,’ should have been 
negatived in the Oxford Union bya large majority ; 
while as for Mr Bright, that impassioned Tribune 
of the People could only command a couple of 
votes in his favour, with I dare not write down 
how many against him—and this in 1858, when he 
was comparatively a sucking dove. ‘No radical 
alteration of our representative system’ will be per- 
mitted by Young Oxford. What liberalism is to be 
done at all, must be done out of the country ; the 
experiment to be made upon some vile foreign body. 
Thus, though Lord Palmerston’s general policy by no 
means ‘deserves the contidence of the country,’ yet 
‘it is the duty of England (if need be, at the point of 
the sword) to demand the removal of the Austrian 
power from Italy’ (1858). Garibaldi’s first expedition 
ls even approved of with enthusiasm. Upon the 


whole, therefore, it seems that the Conservative 
opinions of Young Oxford are rather legendary, and 
only become obstructive upon questions on which it 
is notorious that ‘ the governor always voted “ blue.”’ 
It has an immense deal of esprit de corps, however, 
and will back any vested interests with which it has 
been personally connected, whether of school or 
college, by very large majorities. ‘The system of 
fagging, as practised at our public schools, is produc- 
tive of the on results ;’ the University Commission 
was not ‘greatly wanted,’ has not ‘conferred many 
benefits on Oxford,’ and may by no means ‘ profitably 
extend its functions.’ The ardour of youth does not 
even induce Young Oxford to consent to the marri 
of Fellows. As for the Secularisation of the revenues 
ined by the suppression of the monasteries under 
enry VIIL., it was ‘a wanton violation of the rights 
of property, from the evil consequences of which we 
are suffering at the present time.’ This is carried 
without a division. Our old friend Charles I., whose 
fate has been the greatest blessing to debatin 
societies that has yet been conferred upon them, did 
not ‘subvert the liberties of his country,’ nor was the 
execution of his majesty ‘a necessary step for the 
preservation of that liberty.’ No—a thousand times 
no; or at least 47 noes to 3 affirmatives. It is aston- 
ishing how men can be found reckless enough to 
place such assertions upon the motion-board; but 
some men will propose anything ; ‘that Conservative 
rinciples are fallacious, and Conservatism a failure,’ 
or instance. Have the gods no thunders? Alas, no; 
nothing but an amendment, ‘that Conservative 
principles are essential to the welfare of the country,’ 
which is, thank Heaven, carried. There are some 
young firebrands even who assert ‘that the abolition 
of the present system of game laws is demanded 
both on the ground of justice and expediency!’ Then 
what is one to do at home in the Christmas vacations ? 
inquires Young Oxford indignantly, and decides by a 
majority of 5 to 1 against the motion. What Next, 
ond Next? Abolish church rates without an equi- 
valent ? Never! Do away with Capital Punishments? 
No! Our young enthusiasm does not take that 
channel; for ‘ notwithstanding human nature’s purity, 
we think they rather add to our security.’ No Jews 
in parliament for Young Oxford. They may be— 
they are—pecuniarily useful, without doubt, but 
they are not without their recompense in hard cash. 
Young Oxford is prepared to endorse the opinions of 
the en of Lords upon that, and indeed upon most 
questions, even (wicked lads!) to Be the 
remission of the paper-duty! An unus full house 
objects to the new Divorce Bill, which is found to be 
a very interesting subject of debate, in spite of some 
opposition to its discussion upon the ground of its 
having a theological bearing. Among other miscel- 
laneous opinions, Young Oxford does not consider that 
‘poetical genius is fostered by Civilisation ;’ and 
decides that ‘prize-fighting ought to be discouraged by 
the British law.’ It does not think Mr Disraeli undeserv- 
ing of public confidence ; and it believes also in ghosts. 
Altogether, Oxford does not disown in her rising 
generation that Conservative position which she has 
taken up for so many ages, but at the same time she 
is much more inclined, if not to concession, at least 
to patient investigation. — Oxford will listen 
complacently to theories for which their grandfathers 
would have placed the utterer in the pillory. The 
motion, for instance, ‘that a more general and equal 
distribution of wealth (though not to be attempted 
by any violent or artificial means) is of great import- 
ance to the social and commercial welfare of tle 
country,’ is only negatived by the casting vote of 
the chairman! And, in 1860, ‘that a second reform 
bill is called for by the circumstances of the times, 
is carried without a division ! 
The subjects of debate at the Cambridge Union 
have been even more various than at Oxford, and 
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really exhibit considerable skill in their selection. 
Only one absolutely feeble motion is recorded, the 
proposer of which appears to have been aware of its 
imbecility, for we read—‘ The honourable mover not 
being present, nor a substitute for him, to open the 
debate at the time appointed, became amenable to 
chap. x. rule 7 ;’ which signifies, let us hope, that he 
was fined. I re to say that here, also, it is 
reiterated, ‘Lord John Russell does not deserve the 
— of his country.’ Young Cambridge will not 

ve him any more than Young Oxford, although 
it does not reject him by such a decisive majority. 
The —— of Mr Bright are ‘ viewed with dis- 
approbation and distrust, but he has more than 
two supporters. He has even more than that 
number of orators in his favour. And it is 
observable in both Universities, that when any 
extreme and radical measure is advocated, however 
ill it may come off at the poll, it is never without its 
share of friendly speakers. It has sometimes even more 
voices than votes ; the revolutionary army, like that 
of the Macpherson, may be composed of but four-and- 
twenty men (and less), but it boasts of five-and-thirty 
pipers. Young Cambridge, not unmindful, perhaps, 
of a reputation for brawn and pork sausages, will not, 
it is true, have Jews in parliament at any price ; but 
itis not so certain about the Dissolution of intasetes 
having been such a very bad thing after all. It con- 
siders Punch—the paper—to be ‘a public benefactor,’ 
notwithstanding that he sometimes speaks evil of dig- 
nities. No; and it will not admit of any Amendment 
about ‘ under proper supervision,’ neither. It is all for 
the freedom of. the press ; but it doesn’t like the great 
Pooh-pooh School ; it is of opinion that ‘the general 
tone of the Saturday Review is subversive of the 
principles of true criticism.’ As for Garibaldi, when 
(in 1861) some honourable member moves ‘ that this 
house cannot approve of the conduct of Garibaldi 
during the last year,’ Young Cambridge hastens, 
by a majority of three to one, to affirm that it does 
approve of it. It will not, indeed, recognise any such 
novelty as homeeopathy, which it (very justly) affirms 
to be ‘irreconcilable with [its own] experience ;’ and 
not above six-and-twenty members of the Union (in 
a large house) are ready to marry their wife’s sister, 
when the proper time shall arrive ; but still ‘ This 
house’ is not so orthodox as it might be, and has 
a hankering after change. Among many other 
miscellaneous matters, it is of opinion that ‘women 
should be better educated, and is not quite sure 
that it would not be ‘desirable to return to the 
ancient method of disposing of the dead by concre- 
mation.’ Young Cambridge exhibits its youth 
unmistakably in one respect—it acknowledges the 
wisdom and justness of the income-tax, a decision 
which would not certainly have been arrived at unless 
‘the governor’ paid it ; but, on the other hand, we— 
the we editorial—cannot but be gratified = the fact 
that a libellous motion asserting that ‘the spread 
of periodical literature in this country is prejudicial 
to the promotion of true taste,’ was negatived by 
a large majority. 

There is a Debating Society in the university of 
Dublin, called the College Historical Society, of a 
similar nature to that of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Unions; but the freedom of language must, we 
imagine, be a little interfered with the presence 
of certain magnificent persons in the Chair. he last 
debate of 1861, upon the coercion of the southern 
states of America, was presided over by the Lord 
Justice of Appeal (who, 1 suppose, cannot possibly 
have been an undergraduate), and ion to by 
a whole y of local worthies, including the Lord 
Mayor. Perhaps some restraint of this sort is necessary 
to te Young Dublin in its hour of eloquence. 
The political questions of the day are generally 
chosen, nevertheless, in preference to such a subject 
as, ‘Was the Long Parliament justified in putting 
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Archbishop Laud to death?’ and with rather char- 
acteristic results. Our protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands is pronounced to be ‘unjustifiable ;’ trade- 
unions ‘tend to elevate the working-classes ;’ and 
the secession of the southern states from the 
American union is, ‘viewed with dissatisfaction.’ That 
= Total Abstin _— we should not receive 
‘the warmest sym and support,’ or anything like 
it, from Young Dub in, Sonne. Oxford, or Young 


Cambridge, is only what might reasonably be 
expected ; but it is rather remarkable that Opinions 
in the Bud at all three Universities should have 
_ upon two such questions as the following : 

hat the repeal of the paper-duty is an unwise 
measure ;’ and ‘That the accession of Napoleon III. 
has been a bond-jide benefit to Europe.’ 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


Some plants appear to be capable of adapting them- 
selves to almost any climate ; thus, many ferns and 
mosses are common to both Europe and America, and 
numerous European weeds infest the fields and woods 
throughout the United States, to the exclusion, in 
some instances, even of the native denizens of the 
soil. The spores of cryptogamous plants, too, are so 
light, that they are easily borne on atmospheric cur- 
rents across mountains and oceans, and this accounts 
for the wide distribution of the same species over 
the European and American continents; but the 
European weeds which everywhere present them- 
selves to the eye in America, are certainly the result 
of commercial intercourse, as there is nothing in their 
organisation to convey them to such vast distances 
from their native localities. 

Some species of animals have also a very extensive 
geographical range. The musk-rat is found from the 
mouth of Mackenzie River to Florida. The field- 
mouse has an equal range in Europe. Commerce has 
mingled together the animals as well as the plants of 
the Old and New Worlds. The horse, originally from 
Asia, was introduced into America by the Spaniards, 
where it was allowed to run wild, and has thriven so 
well, that immense herds are now found scattered 
over the Pampas of South America and the prairies of 
the West ; and in the same manner the domestic ox 
has become wild in South America. Many animals, 
such as the dog, the different kinds of poultry, and 
several singing birds, seem to be capable of living in 
almost any climate, and are foste’ and encouraged 
to associate with man, on account of the pleasure and 
service which they afford him. Many less welcome 
creatures have followed him; as, for instance, the 
rat and the mouse, as well as a multitude of insects, 
including the house-fly, the cockroach, and those 
which live on the vegetables which he cultivates, 
as the white butterfly, and the Hessian fly. 

The generality of animals and plants are not, how- 
ever, so tlexible in their constitutions. Each geograph- 
ical and climatal region is occupied by some species 
not found elsewhere ; and each animal flourishes best 
within certain limits, beyond which it does not range. 
It is the same with plants. Comparatively speaking, 
vegetable cosmopolites are few in number. The greater 
number of plants are very exacting as to the condi- 
tions of their development, and will only put forth 
foliage, flowers, and fruits in a certain soil, and under 
certain definite conditions of heat, light, and moisture. 
In this respect, the animal and vegetable world are 
governed by the same laws. Even man is no excep- 
tion. It is true that he is found in every part of the 
earth, yet he is subject to the same laws of geo- 
graphical distribution as the plants and animals over 
which nature has given him dominion. The Esqui- 
maux within the snowy wastes of the Arctic Circle, 
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and the negro living in the burning climate of West- 
ern Africa, are varieties of the human race, — 
widely from each other in organisation and outwar 
appearance. They appear to be indigenous to the 
countries in which they are found, and are confined to 
them by the operation of the same laws which have 
restricted to the polar landscape dwarf birches and 
willows, and to the tropical, the tall and graceful 
form of the cocoa-nut palm and the tree-fern. 

Tropical countries may be truly regarded as the 

se of trees and flowers. The intense heat and 
ight of the sun, combined with the humidity of the 
atmosphere, cause the rapid development of a rich 
and varied flora. There are no wintry winds, falling 
snows, or hard frosts to blight the magnificent vege- 
table beauty with which these regions are overspread. 
The forests of the tropics, verte p of being composed, 
as in temperate climates, of a small number of trees 
with deciduous leaves, presenting the same wearisome 
monotonous aspect, exhibit a much greater variety of 
arborescent forms, which, clothed with perpetual ver- 
dure, are covered throughout the year with fruits and 
flowers in different stages of growth. The grasses 
are ligneous and gigantic, some of them equal in 
height to the trees of temperate climates ; immense 
woody vines of fantastic and ever-varied form elevate 
themselves to the summit of the tallest trees, with the 
leaves and blossoms of which their foliage and flowers 
are often beautifully intermingled. In place of mosses 
and lichens, which grow on the stems of the trees 
in the temperate zones, the colossal trunks of these 
tropical trees are covered with the most gorgeous 
epiphytes or air-plants, which perfume the warm 
atmosphere with their powerful fragrance, presenting 
such a dense mass of vegetation as to be almost 
impenetrable even to the explorer with axe in hand. 
The tall and elegant palms and tree-ferns, with 
their magnificent bouquet of gigantic and pendulous 
fronds, tower far above the rest of the trees, and 
are seen afar off on the ocean, generally the first 
objects which present themselves as the traveller 
approaches the shores of tropical countries. 

The development of animal life is equally luxuriant. 
The princi types of it are represented on the 
most magnificent scale. An astonishing variety 
of birds, with the most brilliant plumage, make the 
forests vocal with their melody. We need only refer 
to the tribe of humming birds, which numbers no less 
then three hundred species. Here reside the noble 
lion, the beautiful though ferocious tiger, the largest 
of the cat tribe. This is the home of the great pachy- 
dermata, or thick-skinned animals, the = yhant, the 
hippopotamus, and the tapir. The reptilia assume 
their largest and most dangerous forms. Immense 
crocodiles, tortoises, and serpents frequent the rivers, 
marshes, and moist woods. The seas teem with 
crustaceans and every order of molluscous animals. 
The shores are covered with their shells, which, in 
these sunny regions, acquire the most rich and varie- 
gated hues. The insects are as brilliant as they are 
numerous. There can be no doubt whatever that all 
the rich colouring which is spread over animal life, as 
well as vegetation, in tropical countries, is to be attri- 
buted to the brightness of the sun’s rays. Tropical 
birds, for example, reared under an artificial tempera- 
ture in cold countries, never acquire that brilliancy 
of plumage which distinguishes them in their native 
haunts. 

As we pass from tropical into temperate climates, 
the heat decreases, the rays of the sun become more 
oblique, and consequently less vivid ; in a word, all 
the exciting causes of vegetation gradually diminish in 
intensity. The tall and graceful palm-tree, the banana 
and plantain, the cotton-tree and sugar-cane, are no 
longer visible. Vegetation is despoiled of its magnifi- 
cence and variety, and takes a humbler and simpler 
form. Accordingly, we find that plants with ligneous 
and persistent stems are fewer in number, and that 


there is a greater predominance of such as are herba- 
ceous, and which therefore perish annually. 

Plants with herbaceous stems have precisely the 
same growth, as far as it goes, as those which are 
ligneous and persistent. Any one can speedily con- 
vince himself of this. There is visible on the cross 
section the same concentrical disposition of the 
matter of the stem into pith, wood, and bark, and 
the same development of branches in the axils of the 
leaves. But the heat is not spread through a sufii- 
cient number of months, and the period is too short 
for the plant to run through all the phases of its 
development. The whole process is therefore me om 
in its first stages, and the stem with its branches 
and flowers dies down to the ground, and disappears 
from the earth’s surface on the approach of winter. 
In other instances, where woody matter is deposited 
in greater abundance, the leaves and flowers perish, 
but life remains passive in the stem. The cold has 
arrested the vegetable machinery, but produced no 
disarrangement of its parts; on the contrary, a 
section of the autumnal bud shews beautifully the 
young embryo leaves and the undeveloped internodes 
of the next year’s growth, already formed in them, 
and but awaiting the return of the warmth and 
brightness of the sun, to come forth out of their 
hybernaculum, and again exhibit the same vital 
movements. 

There is this difference between the branches of 
herbs and ligneous plants: the former develop from 
open buds, one or two generations of them being 
formed during the first season, and perishing, thus 
exposed, before the first frosts of autumn; but the 
branches of ligneous plants advance no further than 
the embryonic condition the first season, and remain 
thus, protected through winter in closed buds, deve- 
loping the second season into life and verdure with 
the first breath of spring. 

The seed and ovum in vegetables, and in the lower 
forms of animals, is but a retreat into which exhausted 
vitality retires for a season, in order to recover its 
wonted energies; it also affords a shelter for the 
young embryo during the prevalence of those con- 
ditions which are won, Hoel + for its development. 
Accordingly, we find that the seeds of many early 
flowering annuals germinate again in autumn, as the 
light and heat of the sun are then much the same as 
in early spring. A little family of plants is thus 
seen growing around their aged and dying parent. 
In some instances, the individuals of this family 
arrive again at an adult state, and flowers as well as 
leaves appear; generally, however, the germinatin 
seeds can only produce leaves, the approach of col 
weather arresting all further development. These 
appearances in nature are deserving of a greater 
an of attention than has hitherto been allotted to 
them. All practical gardeners and botanists are 
eee with many plants which flower in spring 
and again develop in autumn, on a return of similar 
conditions of light, temperature, and moisture. 

That the vegetable machinery would still continue 
in motion, and simply stops in consequence of the 
decreasing heat and fight of the sun, is evident from 
the fact, that plants which are annual and herbaceous 
in temperate climates become ligneous perennials in 
the tropics. The castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), 
for example, in Pennsylvania, puts forth large peltate- 
palmate leaves, and grows from three to eight feet 
in height, flowering and perfecting its seeds, but is 
destroyed by the first frosts of autumn. In the happy 
regions within the tropics, its stem is ligneous and 
persistent, and it grows into a powerful and lofty 
tree. It is the same with plants belonging to the 
natural orders Euphorbiacew, Labiate, Leguminose, 
Hypericaceew, Boraginacee, Rubiacew, Polygonacez, 
and Composite. These very plants which we tread 
under our feet in England, with us so_herba- 
ceous and perishable, in tropical countries take a 
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ligneous and persistent form, and elevate themselves 
majestically into the air. Excepting on the moun- 
tain summit, snow never falls on any part of the 
tropical landscape, and the traveller wanders amid 
the arborescent forms of Leguminose, Euphorbiacee, 
Labiate, and Boraginace ; or, if he be in the island 
of St Helena, reposes beneath the shade of forests of 
Solidago, Sonchus, and Echium. The herbaceous and 

rishable annual has become transformed into the 
igneous and enduring perennial. The plant whose 
humble growth and delicate beauty drew our admira- 
tion, as 1t grew at the foot of some tall oak or wide- 
spreading beech-tree, is now itself one of the noblest 
trees of the forest. Development has gone on, and 
we see the result of the influence of a continuity of 
warmth and brightness in the majestic form which 
now stands before our eyes. 

The fauna of temperate climates, like its flora, 
presents the same picture of arrested development 
and temporary suspension of the powers of life during 
the winter months. We have a considerable number 
of animals of graceful form, animated appearance, and 
varied colours, though they are less brilliant than 
those found in tropical countries. There is a much 
greater amount of uniformity among them. The 
reptilia are much reduced in size. he lizard and 
viper take the place of the gigantic crocodile and boa 
constrictor ; the tortoises are small, and of medium 
size ; all classes of molluscs are represented, but their 
shells are devoid of that beauty which characterises 
the shells of tropical climates; the patient camel and 
dromedary, the half-reasoning elephant, the beautiful 
zebra and tiger, are replaced in temperate climates by 
the horse and ass, the dog, the wolf, and wild-cat. 

All creatures which store up provisions—such as the 
squirrel, marmot, beaver, and bee—are peculiar to the 
temperate regions. It is obvious that such instincts 
would be out of place in tropical countries, where 
vegetation presents herbivorous animals and insects 
with an abundant supply of food at all times. 

On the approach of cold weather, the trees drop 
their leaves, with the exception of the pine, fir, and 
other conifer, and a few dwarf evergreens; the 
insects retire, and the animals which live on them 
either migrate to other countries, or pass the winter in 
a state of torpor, from which they only awake in spring. 
This is especially the case with the birds, which are 
nearly all migratory in their habits. The most beau- 
tiful species come to us from the sunny south, and 
disappear on the approach of winter, 

In proportion as we approach the polar regions, the 
trees become stunted and dwarfed in their growth, 
the number of genera and species is still further 
diminished, the oak, walnut, chestnut, and elm are 
replaced by dark and sombre forests of coniferous 
trees, amongst which pines and firs are the most 
prominent. Still further north, these plants disappear, 
and are succeeded by dwarf birches, willows, and the 

lar blackberry (Rubus arcticus); finally, the last 

ingering remnants of vegetable life are seen in the 
form of mosses and lichens, the excessive rigours of 
the climate preventing any higher indications of 
vegetable life. 

The animals in the arctic regions are few in number, 
and their tints are as dusky as the northern heavens. 
There is not a single bird with brilliant plumage, nor 
a fish with various hues. The most conspicuous 
animals are the reindeer, white bear, white fox, polar 
hare, walrus, and various seals. There are immense 


flocks of ——— and —_ birds, gulls, cormo- 


rants, ducks, and geese, belonging to the lowest 
orders. Reptiles are altogether wanting. The arti- 
culata are represented by numerous marine worms 
and minute crustaceans. Insects are rare and of 
inferior types. Molluscs are sparsely scattered in the 
adjacent seas along with a few star-fishes and echini. 
We must not omit the whales, which are, however, 
the lowest of all the mammalia. This assemblage of 


animals is decidedly inferior to the temperate and 
tropical faunas. 

‘he geographical distribution of animals is inti- 
mately associated with that of the plants, for her- 
bivorous animals can exist only where there is an 
adequate supply of vegetables suitable as food, and 
the carnivorous prey upon the herbivorous races. 
Hence it is that the fauna of the earth presents the 
same ever-varying aspect as its flora. ; 

There is a remarkable similarity between the plants 
and animals which cover a hemisphere from the 
equator to the poles, and those which clothe the sides 
of a tropical mountain from its warm and sunny base 
to its cold, snowy, ever-frozen summit. The species, 
genera, and even families of both plants and animals 
growing in the country surrounding its base, may be 
entirely different from the vegetable productions of 
Europe ; but here elevation acts in the same manner 
as increase of distance from the equator. In propor- 
tion as we ascend the mountain, the climate becomes 
cooler, the fauna and flora lose their tropical character, 
and European genera, and even species analogous, if 
not absolutely identical with those of the temperate 
climates of ge present themselves to the eye of 
the astonished observer. As we approach the limits 
of perpetual snow, the top of the mountain may be 
said to reach a polar climate, and accordingly, the 
vegetation is wholly cryptogamous, and similar to that 
within the arctic regions. 

M. Mirbel has therefore very properly compared 
the terrestrial globe to two immense mountains, 
whose bases are united at the equator, and whose 
summits are the arctic regions around its northern 
and southern poles. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


Dayuicut was fading, and Martha took her embroi- 
dery to the window. She walked yy heavily, 
across the room, continued her work as though she 
did not care for its completion, and from time to 
time looked out on the street in a way which shewed 
plainly that she was weary of it, and uninterested 
in its passengers. 

Martha was, at first sight, an unprepossessing 
woman; a careless observer would have expected 
to find her an indifferent friend and a dull companion. 
She certainly could not have been called pretty, grace- 
ful, or even tidy ; and yet hers was a face at which 
few could have looked long without feeling curiosity, 
pity, interest, and still fewer could have understood 
without some knowledge of her past life. At the 
time of which I am speaking, Martha was twenty- 
five. Ever since she could remember, she had lived 
alone with her mother in the Rue du Colysée. She 
had come there after a dangerous fever, which had 
obliterated the past from her mind. 

Mrs White could not live in England, but in Paris 
her health was all that her best friends could wish. 
It was a strange residence for her to have chosen, 
for she could not speak one word of French; she 
never shared in any of the gaieties of the natives, 
or mixed with any of her fellow-exiles. Martha 
had been educated according to her mother’s peculiar 
notions; she had not been allowed to learn an 
accomplishments: dancing, music, drawing were 
considered by Mrs White to be merely other words 
for waste of time; languages, science, history were 
only a shade better. The two grand requirements in 
a girl’s education were cheapness and morality. 

With neither amusements nor friends, the gr 
might, with a good supply of books, have been her 
own instructor ; but the mother passed her days in 
working, walking, and eating, and why should not 
the daughter do the same? She did: but whilst her 
fingers lazily drew the needle in and out, her fancy 
busily built castles in the air, which her reason as 
ruthlessly destroyed. There were times when she 
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persuaded herself that she ought to be grateful for 
the state of life in which she was placed—that with 
a good mother to love, and every necessary of life, 
she had all that was requisite to happiness. There 
were times when many a wicked man would have 
been terrified at the girl’s rebellious thoughts, when 
ehurch sermon and her mother’s morality had no 
other effect than to provoke contempt. ere were 
times, more and more frequent, when she lounged 
over her work with a mind as vacant as even her fond 
parent could desire. And day after day, month after 
month, mother and child sat in the same room, slept 
in the same bed, and neither ever guessed what was 
passing in the other’s mind. 

‘How are you getting on with your collar, Martha?’ 

‘Oh, very well, mamma; but it is too dark to see 
any longer.’ 

‘Yes, we will put away our work, love, and look 
out of window.’ 

Martha rose to carry her mother’s chair across the 
room, and then placed her own opposite to it. 

The Rue du Colysée is noisy without being gay; it 
is narrow; its pavement is still muddy when other 
streets are dry; and it is never free from a green- 
grocer-shop kind of smell. As the Whites sat at the 
window, they talked about their servant, their weekly 
bills, the passers-by, Galignani, and the weather. 

When Annetta brought in the tea and lamp, Martha 
moved her mother’s chair back to the table, placed 
fresh wood on the fire, and then proceeded to make 
tea, waiting upon the old lady, and always taking 
care that she had everything she wished for, 
before attending to her own wants. The mother 
always spoke with much politeness to her daughter, 
calling her love, darling, and similar terms of endear- 
ment; but she was not a lovable old lady; she 
sat bolt upright in her chair, as though she wore a 
secret backboard under her dress; and there was 
a hardness in all she said and did, which quite 
prevented any one fancying that she had ever bent 
lovingly over her child’s cradle, ever forgotten her 
dignity in a romp, or ever condescended to do menial 
work by a sick couch. 

The Whites attended the English chapel, which is 
situated near to the Champs Elysées. One Sunday, 
when Martha was in a rebellious mood, she observed 
that the gentleman who chanced to sit next to her 
mother was taking more notice of his neighbour than 
of his prayer-book, and that her mother perceived that 
he aid so, and was not pleased. Apparently, the old 
lady never took her eyes off her book, and was 
absorbed in her prayers; but Martha had studied her 
mother for many years, and, when in her present 
mood, watched her with the eye rather of a satirist 
than a daughter. She knew very well that her 
parent could, whilst humbly confessing herself a 
miserable sinner, peep out of the corners of her eyes 
at the sins of her neighbours; and on this particular 
day Martha saw, that though Mrs White never raised 
her eyes from her book, they were staring at the 
wrong page, and that though she moved her lips at 
the responses, the usual distinct sound did not come 
from them. Martha’s curiosity, rather than her 
sympathy, was aroused; she looked at the stranger, 
but did not remember to have seen him before. He 


was a tall, dark, thin man, a man who might easily 
have been forgotten, had it not been for his nose, but 
that feature once seen, would be always remembered. 
It was both the blemish and redeeming point of his 
face; it was like the portico of a mansion joined to 


a twenty-pounds-a-year cottage, disfiguring, but 
causing the beholder to expect more wealth inside 
than he would otherwise have done. The man’s face 
might have been called pretty or effeminate, and 
he himself might have been supposed to be vain or 
foppish, had it not been for his nose. That nose 
must have got him into many a fight at school, and 
being still straight, it was but fair to suppose that he 


had been victorious; that nose must have prevented 
him fancying every woman he met in love with him; 
in short, if he was a modest, amiable, co us 
man, full half the credit was due to that nose. When 
service was over, Mrs White was for bustli 

church, whilst the stranger was still i 
prayers, but Martha, who sat at the end of the seat, 
was in an unamiable mood, and curious to know 
what would be the stranger’s next move, kept the 
old lady standing, whilst she picked up books that 
she had ag wage J thrown down; thus by the time she 
had risen, the stranger rose also, and followed them 
out. 

‘How do you do, Mrs White? You have not 
forgotten John Reece, I hope; we lived next door 
but one to you. I went out to India. Surely 
you must remember me. Ah! I suppose a warm 
climate has a me, and, by Jove, now I think 
of it, it’s eighteen years ago; but I’ll soon recall 
myself to your memory.’ 

Mrs White, who seemed at first inclined to deny 
all knowledge of the gentleman, suddenly remembered 
him, and pe at coldly after himself and his friends; 
he answered all inquiries cordially, and looked several 
times at Martha, as if wondering who she was, but 
Mrs White did not satisfy his curiosity until she 
reached the end of the street where she lived; then 
she somewhat rudely bade him good-morning, saying, 
with a glance at Martha, that she and her daughter 
lived close by, and did not keep any society. Neither 
of the Whites spoke of Mr Reece, but the one 
felt inquisitive about the meeting, and the other 
annoyed at it. Mrs White did not leave the house 
during the whole week, always making some excuse 
for not doing so: on Monday, it was going to rain; 
on Tuesday, she was afraid of the wind. Every day 
she found some reason for staying at home. Martha, 
who was accustomed to a daily walk, felt unwell 
under this constant confinement to the house, and 
proposed to go out with Annetta. Her mother 
objected at first, but — no good reason to give 
for refusing permission, yielded at last an ungracious 
consent. 

The young lady and her maid walked side by side 
up the Champs Elysées. It was early spring; showy 
carriages, with high-actioned horses, were rushing 
to the Bois de Boulogne; gentlemen smoking, an 
ladies gaily dressed, were slowly parading up and 
down; numbers of both sexes and of all classes were 
sitting before cafés and estaminets; at one end, the 
blue sky was peeping through the Arc de Triomphe; 
at the other, the sun was shining on the fountains, 
and the trees overhead were robing themselves in 
their brightest green, to be the crowning ornament 
of one of the most beautiful streets in the whole 
world. 

The gay scene was not wasted upon Martha, A 
week indoors, with a more than usually dull old 
woman, made the fresh air, exercise, and life as great 
a treat to her as they were to Annetta. The simpl 
dressed, healthy-looking English girl contrasted we 
with the French crowd, as with bright eyes and red 
cheeks she laughed at her attendant’s enthusiastic 
admiration of the ladies’ magnificent dresses. 

Martha staring at the iages, John Reece at 
everything but the road before him, struck against 
one another, and turning at the same instant to 
apologise, i each other, smiled, and shook 
hands. 

Mr, or rather Major Reece was not a shy man; he 
turned round to walk with Martha, who in the first 
instance was too curious and excited, and—though it 
seems a strange thing to say—had lived too much 
alone not to feel at her ease. Her intercourse with 
her fellow-creatures had been too entirely of a busi- 
ness nature to produce shyness; she and they had 
said what was needful, and then parted. She had 
never been to an evening-party, never read a novel, 
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never talked or been talked to, because silence was 
not the correct thing. She was badly educated ; alike 
ignorant of much that is taught in the school-room 
and of pee erasing unaccustomed to think clearly, 
or to express her thoughts either fluently or elegantly ; 
but she was clever, truthful, and affectionate. 

Major was in many respects the complete 

te to Martha; he had been very carefully 
aienied, sent to India at eighteen, placed in his 
father’s regiment, introduced into society, and 
well supplied with books. He was a brave, honest, 
kind-hearted man. He was neither clever nor learned, 
but he understood the everyday duties of a soldier 
and a gentleman, and could talk fluently on the 
surface of every subject of the day. ey were 
to one another as the discovery of a new world; 
wonder, rather than admiration, preceded love ; the 
woman was the superior, but neither he nor she 
divined it ; he found himself a cleverer man than he 
had ever been before. He was not the first whose 
energies had been aroused by love: he never guessed 
that he only polished Martha’s rough ideas, that he 
did not think them out of his own brain. She, on her 
side, was more impressed by his knowledge than she 
would have been by that of a more learned man; it 
covered a great space, and she was too ignorant to 
perceive that it was not deep. 

They were not boy and girl to be ready to go to the 
altar after a week’s acquaintance. Major Reece took 
up his residence in Paris: they were first acquaintances, 
then friends, then lovers. The first connection glided 
almost imperceptibly into the second, the second into 
the third, and an offer of marriage was scarcely neces- 
sary. Mrs White was not pleased with the major’s 
visits; her rudeness increased as he became more 
intimate ; he, however, felt more and more anxious 
to continue the acquaintance; and as Martha was 
always delighted to see him, and was of an age to 
judge for herself, he persisted in treating the old 
lady's hints with the most provoking g temper, 
and in seeming always to think that he was welcome. 
Martha was too much absorbed in a new sensation 
to take much notice of her mother. Major Reece was 
not only the first man, but the first fellow-creature 
she had ever loved. 

One evening, after the major’s departure, she was 
startled out of a happy day-dream by her mother’s 
calling to her in a strangely unnatural voice, and 
when she reached her chair, she found her shaking 
in every limb, and at first unable to speak. Martha 
was stupified with terror ; she did nothing ; but after 
a few minutes, the old woman became somewhat 


r. 

‘ Martha,’ she said in a low piteous voice, so differ- 
ent from her usual decisive tone, that it went to the 

irl’s very heart, ‘I cannot bear the suspense any 
onger; it will kill me. Tell me, are you going to 
leave me, Martha?’ 

*To leave you, mother !’ 

‘ Ay, child,’ she retorted with increased excitement ; 
‘are you going to marry him? Will you leave me in 
my da age, all alone, all alone?’ Hysterical sobs 

further speech. 
artha threw herself on her knees by her mother’s 
side, kissed her hand, and tried to soothe her without 
speaking. But the old woman continued to plead her 
cause with ever-increasing vehemence. 

*O Martha, you have forgotten the story I taught 

ou when a child: “ And Ruth said, Intreat me not to 
eave thee, or to return from following after thee : 
for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
ner I will lodge: thy oe shall be my people, 
and thy God my God!” Now Naomi was only ’—— 
But here the old woman’s emotion was too great to 
allow her to proceed. 

Martha threw herself into her mother’s arms. Both 
were now equally overcome. Mrs White was the first 
to recover her composure. 


stop, 


‘Martha, do not mind what I have said to you; I 
am _a selfish, dull old woman. Don’t mind me; go 
to India with your lover ; a servant can do all for me 
that I — I have not long to live.’ 

*O mother, dear mother !’ 

‘ Dear mother !’ exclaimed the other bitterly. ‘No, 
Iam not dear; you do not care forme; you never think 
of me; all ag heart belongs to your new friend. But, 
Martha, take heed lest there come a day when you 
may learn how sharper than an adder’s tooth is an 
ungrateful child.’ 

e daughter, left alone, tried to think calmly, and 
to decide what ought to be done. How much truth 
there was in all that her mother had said! What an 
ungrateful child she had been; and yet, thought 
she, ‘I have had such a dreary life, and now I 
—_ be so happy.’ She tried to find a way by which 
both her own and her mother’s happiness might be 
attained. If Major Reece could only stay in Europe 
—but she knew that could not be—he had many 
depending on him: she could not ask him to sacrifice 
his own family for the sake of hers—and, besides, her 
mother disliked him so much—she could not imagine 
why. At first she had fancied Mrs White was afraid 
of him, but that was nonsense. He had told Martha 
her mother’s history; there was much in it to excite 
compassion, but not shame. And then it occurred to 
Martha that she had lived twenty-five years with an 
only parent ; that she had never judged her fairly : 
she had mistaken her patient sorrow for want of feel- 
ing ; she had never loved her, and she had felt only 
joy at the thought of leaving her. Then her con- 
science spoke plainly, and told her that there was but 
one compensation for such injustice; but she would 
not listen to it. Hitherto, her love had been happy, 
because held within bounds; but now it was a 
passion, which would break down every barrier, which 
would listen to neither law nor reason. Martha’s 
sound sleep was =. By day, by night, she argued 
first on one side, then on the other ; inclination always 
— her - 8, — to oe. " 

e mother did not agai ude to the marriage, 
but she watched her doniiien anxiously, as though 
longing to know her decision. 

artha avoided her mother’s eyes—they pleaded 
too piteously. 

The major did not always find his visits so pleasant 
now. Mrs White had indeed discontinued her rude 
remarks, but Martha no longer smiled so kindly or 
talked so frankly as before. If the mother left the 
room, the daughter was sure to make some excuse to 
follow. He resolved to have an explanation. As 
soon as Martha had made up her mind, she gave him 
an opportunity of asking for it, and in her answer 
told him how much she loved him ; asked his pardon 
if, through her thoughtlessness, she had caused him 
any pain, but said that now she saw plainly what 
it was her duty to do—she must stay with her 
mother. : 

At first, the major was angry: he had been trifled 
with; he was worth more than that selfish, stupid 
old creature; but when he looked at poor Martha’s 
pale face, his anger softened into pity ; he reasoned 
with her: there were some mothers worthy of such a 
sacrifice, but not hers. He had a cousin who would 
gladly take charge of the old lady, and make her as 
comfortable as Martha could do. 

‘It’s no use, she said sadly. ‘ You cannot desire 
our marriage so much as I do; but if I could act con- 
trary to my conscience, I should not be worthy to be 
your wife. Good-bye. Give me your hand, John. 
Let us part friends.’ 

Now that the matter was decided, Martha was not 
so miserable as before. Her mother’s gratitude sur- 
prised her. ‘How fond the poor old lady must be of 
me,’ she thought. *‘ Who knows but my marriage might 
have caused her death, and there would then have 
been but little happiness for either John or me.’ Her 
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greatest dread was lest she should meet her lover, 
and in a weak moment consent to go with him; and 
when Mrs White proposed that they should leave 
Paris for a while, Martha gladly agreed to do so. 
Neither ever alluded to the major, but both tacitly 
avoided any place where ~y would be likely to meet 
him, and as they knew that he did not intend return- 
ing to England before his departure for India, both 
mother and daughter thought that their native air 
would do them good. Martha was pleased with the 
journey, amused with every novelty she saw: every 
red-roofed village between Paris and Boulogne, every 

tient or despairing sufferer between Boulogne and 
Sateen, every green luxuriant meadow between 
Folkestone and London, diverted her mind from its 
sorrow. She was an uninteresting sufferer ; her strong 
mind fought with grief as a strong body fights with 
disease, and she never doubted the wisdom of her 
choice ; she had obeyed conscience, the unerring guide. 
They hired a furnished cottage at Linton, and a little 

ny-carriage to drag the old lady up the steep 
fills. Martha was no longer so entirely under her 
mother’s control as she had formerly been ; the days 
of needle-work were past; she read what books she 
pleased, wandered alone wherever she chose, even 
took lessons in drawing, and the old lady made no 
remark. 

The pony they had hired was very quiet so long as 
he had little food and much work ; but when he had 
plenty to eat and nothing to do, his character changed. 
He appeared to think that he had a right to decide 
the distance, and the pace he would go; and when 
Martha, fancying that his laziness must proceed 
from weakness, ordered him an extra feed of corn, 
he shied, kicked, or started at every object he met. 
One day, as Martha was driving carefully down the 
Lynmouth Hill, the pony started at a gentleman with 
an umbrella, got beyond his speed, and overturned the 
chaise. The old lady’s head struck against a sharp 
stone, and she fainted. Martha was not hurt ; she ran 
to the Lyndale Hotel for assistance, and the people 
soon placed the invalid on a bed, and fetched a doctor. 
The surgeon could not give much hope. Mrs White 
had received several severe injuries, and was nota 
young woman. The sufferer was in very low spirits, 
and in great pain, at times crying, at times delirious. 
Her temper was never to be depended on; one hour 
she ood reproach Martha as the cause of the 
accident, and the next express the greatest anxiety 
about her daughter’s health. 

One day she called Martha to her side, and asked, 
with a terrified look, if she had not been delirious. 

‘Yes, mamma ; but you have often been so before.’ 

‘Have 1? And what did I say ?’ 

* Indeed, I hardly know.’ 

‘Ah! that is mght. People talk such nonsense 
when they are that way; it’s better not to attend to 
them.’ 

Martha made no answer. Her mother seemed to 
be lost in thought; at last she said that a nurse 
must be hired. 

‘ Indeed, mamma, I am quite strong; and no nurse 
can take so much care of you as I do.’ 

* My mind would be easier; I am so anxious about 
you, dear; and besides, a professional nurse would 
understand the surgeon’s directions better than you 
can do.’ 

‘Mr Wilson says that he would not wish a better 
nurse than I am.’ 

‘Bah! bah! You nearly killed me with your bad 
driving, and now you want to try what bad nursing 
will do,’ 

* You shall have a nurse, mamma.’ 

‘Ah! dear Martha, you are always good, and you 
must not mind what I say in my pain.’ 

*‘O no, mamma; I am sure that I should be ten 
times as cross, if I were as ill as you are.’ 

* But when can you find me a nurse, Martha ?’ 


*T will ask Mr Wilson to recommend us one; he 
will be here soon.’ 

The invalid said no more until she heard the 
doctor’s step, then starting hastily up, she exclaimed: 
‘Mr Wilson is coming; don’t forget the nurse: tell 
him how anxious I am about you, my darling.’ 

Mr Wilson did not consider a nurse necessary ; 
there were no very clever ones at Linton, none who 
would watch the patient so attentively, or carry out 
his orders so carefully, as Martha did. 

But Mrs White insisted that Martha was killing 
herself, that every day made a difference in her. 

The doctor said that he could not see it. 

‘ Perhaps not, but a mother’s eyes are sharper than 
a doctor’s.’ 

As soon as the nurse was hired, Mrs White pro- 
posed that Martha should live in the cottage at 
Linton, where the air was more bracing than in the 
valley. Mr Wilson would not hear of such a thing ; 
the young lady was quite well, and very useful in the 
sick-room. Martha saw plainly that her presence 
was always an annoyance to the invalid, she there- 
fore avoided visiting her mother’s room except during 
the periods of delirium. Hitherto, she had paid but 
little attention to the patient’s ravings, but now she 
could not resist listening to them, and sometimes 
speculating on their meaning. They were almost 
unintelligible, and they would have been quite so, 
but for what the major had told her of Mrs White’s 
early life. 

Martha was now much alone; often whole days 
would pass during which she neither left the house 
nor entered the invalid’s room. Those lonely hours 
she passed in fancy with her lover in India. She felt 
less solitary when she thought of him; though in 
another quarter of the world, she seemed nearer to 
him than to her mother in the next room. She won- 
dered if he regretted her as much as she regretted 
him, and what he would say if he could see her now, 
not allowed to nurse the parent for whom she had 
sacrificed so much. Was the sacrifice to be for ever? 
Would he come home some day, and tell her he 
had made money enough, that she had been a good 
daughter, and he had been a good brother, and that 
now they might be happy? She would not mind 
anything, if only she could look forward to some day 
being his wife, when she was an old woman of fifty— 
sixty. Oh, she did not mind how long she had to 
wait, if only one day he would come! But she never 
regretted that she had remained with her mother; 
she could not have done otherwise and been worthy 
of him. And how many excuses there were for the 
poor old woman’s temper: grief changes us so much 
—she herself had good cause to know that; and 
how bitter must have been her mother’s sorrow; it 
was now eighteen years since husband, sister, and 
niece had died, and the mourner had never once 
rag of them to Martha, yet always raved about 
them in her delirium. 

Mrs White must have had a wonderful constitution ; 
the injuries or the fever alone would have been suffi- 
cient to kill most women of her age, but she battled 
through both. She would be a weak helpless cripple, 
but she would live. 

Martha now discharged the nurse, and resumed her 
former duties in the sick-room. Mrs White made no 
objection to her doing so, though she still behaved to 
her in a very strange manner, sometimes expressing 
love, sometimes fear, sometimes dislike, and some- 
times anxiety about her health. 

* Are you sure that I shall live?’ she asked one day. 
*The doctors often make a mistake, and I feel so 
weak. Don’t let me die without knowing it. But— 
I have been a good mother to you, haven't I, 
Martha?’ 

‘O yes, mamma. I know how much you have 
suffered. Major Reece told me’—— 

‘What did he tell you, child?’ 
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‘O mamma, I know you do not like to speak of 
that sad time. Forgive me, but I often think of it; 
it makes me a better daughter.’ 

The old woman watched her silently for a while, 
and then said quietly: ‘Never speak of that again, 
either to me or to any one else. And now, give me 
my drink ; I think I can sleep.’ 

The patient had battled through the fever, but it 
seemed doubtful whether she would rally from its 
effects. Her constitution had apparently exhausted 
its last strength in fighting with the p Seay Mr 
Wilson was afraid that he had been too hasty in 
promising life. ‘Has Mrs White anything on her 
mind ?’ he asked. 

‘She suffered a sad loss, but it is now eighteen 
years ago.’ 

‘Oh, my dear Miss White, this would be a miser- 
able world indeed if eighteen years’ old sorrow could 
affect the health.’ 

Martha made no answer. 

‘It appears to me that your mother dreads some- 
thing. Sow lawyer or your doctor has not a fair 
chance unless he knows everything.’ 

‘Poor mamma is very much afraid of dying.’ 

‘Hem ; that’s bad. We must talk cheerfully to 


her. 

The jolly little round man had never talked any 
other way to anybody in all his life. Martha did her 
best to imitate him, but the sick woman still con- 
tinued weak and low-spirited. ’ 

One night Mrs White was tossing on her bed, 
Martha lying quietly on a couch unable to sleep, 
when her mother called her. She was instantly by 
the bedside, and, even by the dim light of the night- 
lamp, was scared at the expression of the sick 
woman’s countenance. 

‘Turn the light away, Martha; I have something 
to say to you. But why do you look at meso? I’m 
no worse. Oh, I shall live; I’m not going to die. 
Does the doctor say I’m going to die ?’ 

‘Dear mamma, you will live, if you will only talk to 
me about your sorrow, not keep it so much to your- 
self. It is brooding over that which prevents your 
getting well, and why should you not speak freely to 
your own child ?’ 

‘Ah! I have been a good mother to you. Who 
could have been a better mother than I have been ?’ 

‘Oh, no one, poor mamma. You have been a 
better mother than I have been a child.’ 

‘Yes, that’s true. You are the cause of all my 
illness. If I have done you a little wrong, you have 
repaid me a hundredfold; and you don’t reproach 
yourself one bit for what you have done. And—I 

ave always taken such care of you; your own—that 
is, no woman could have taken more care of you than 
I have done.’ 

‘Oh, dear mamma, pray, do not talk so; you will 
make yourself worse: see how excited you are 
becoming. Forgive me if I have ever seemed to blame 
you.’ 

‘Blame me! you are always blaming me. You don’t 
speak, but you look. Do you think I can’t see as 
well as hear? As if I hadn’t always taken the greatest 
care of you; as if many a woman wouldn’t have 
let you die in that fever, but I—I saved you—the 
doctor said that I did. I nursed you night and day, 
and only’—— The sufferer paused ; her excitement 
ine 

Martha gazed earnestly at her, then taking her 
hand, and still looking fixedly on her face, said: 
‘You have done me some wrong; you yourself have 
told me so. Now, be frank with me. Yow shall never 
hear, see, feel one single reproach from me. Your 
life, my forgiveness, perhaps God’s, depend upon — 
confession. Oh, why should you conceal anythin 
from your own child? Can a daughter be a h 
judge of a widowed mother ?’ 

‘Ah! but if Iam not your mother—if I am only 


your aunt—if your mother’s money went first to you, 
and then to me—if it was my child, not Nelly’s, who 
died in that fever—if I hadn’t a penny in the whole 
world—if Nelly made me promise to be a mother to 
you—and if I couldn’t stay with you unless [ had 
money to live on—and—and—what I have suffered 
has been enough for ten such little sins. There was 
that major—what I endured when he came courting 
you—I felt sure he would have found it out, and that 
you would be much better without him. Oh, it’s not 
all honey being married. I shouldn’t have shut you 
up as I did, if t hadn’t known I was able to provide 
for you—for I should have left you everything when 
I died—you can see the will—I made it years ago— 
the money is just as much as when I first had it—it’s 
not one penny less—not one penny.’ Mrs White sank 
back exhausted. 

Martha hardly comprehended what she had heard ; 
she stared stupidly at the bed. A low moaning groan 
from the invalid first recalled her to consciousness. 
Almost mechanically, guided by instinct rather than 
reason, she smoothed the sufferer’s pillow, forced 
herself to think of the doctor’s directions, adminis- 
tered a strong sleeping-draught, and darkened the 
room. 

Mrs White was soon asleep, and Martha lay down 
on her couch to reflect on what had occurred. It was 
only by degrees that she comprehended how much 
she had been injured ; it was not she alone who had 
been sacrificed, but her lover also. But now—and how 
her heart bounded with joy at the thought—now there 
was no just reason why he and she should not marry. 
She would go out to India—she would surprise him : 
how amazed, how delighted he would be to see her ; 
and she laughed as she fancied first his astonishment, 
and then his joy. It never occurred to Martha that 
the major might be disappointed, instead of pleased 
at her unexpected appearance. Then she turned her 
thoughts to the poor wretch on the bed by her side, 
and her heart, made yet more generous by its great 
happiness, felt more pity for the sinner, than hatred 
of the sin. No need to expose the crime: the aunt 
might still pass as the mother, and still enjoy the 
money she had so dearly purchased. Only John 
should know the whole truth, and how her conscience 
had been deceived into giving the wrong verdict. 

So, when the sick woman awoke, Martha seated 
herself by the side of the bed, and spoke words of 
pardon and hope; promised that the wrong should 
never be alluded to; that no disgrace should follow the 
confession ; that all should be as though the sin had 
never been acknowledged, except that both would be 
so much happier, the one living married in India, the 
other in plenty and with an easy mind in England. 

When the doctor called in the evening, he found his 
patient considerably better, but Martha looking a 
care-worn old woman, for the J'imes of that morning 
had contained a paragraph stating to whom Major 
Reece had been married. : 

Martha busied herself in the sick-room; her nature 
was too noble to take revenge on a suffering wretch. 
She never spoke of her faithless lover; her woman’s 

ride taught her how to bear his desertion with dignity. 
But she knew that henceforth her life must be passed 
in seeking the happiness of others; there could no 
longer be any hope of her own. 

An agent having sold their furniture, and let their 
apartment in Paris, they bought the little cottage at 
Linton, where the bracing air kept the invalid alive 
for some years. She was often cross, but sometimes 

nitent, and even kind and grateful to her niece. 

fartha’s attention was unfailing, and her nature so 
affectionate and benevolent, that she not only forgave, 
but at last even learned to love her helpless enemy. 
When Mrs White died, her only mourne: was the 
woman she had so deeply injured. As Martha sat 
alone by the fire after the funeral, and thought of the 
desolate old age which would so surely be hers, tears 
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rolled down her cheeks, more bitter than are often 
shed by a death-bed. But though hope was gone, 
courage still remained, and Martha resolved on 
the remaining years of her life in work, not ess 
regret. The old people of Linton liked to speak of their 
sorrows to sym ising Martha; the little children 
declared she was the best story-teller they had ever 
listened to; the parents were sure that her tales did 
more than either school or punishment; the 
young folks felt no bashfulness in confiding their love- 
secrets to her; and the doctor and clergyman believed 
her to be the best nurse and peacemaker they had 
ever known. 

Year after year on, and her most eventful 
days were those in which she read how her former 
lover had gained or lost a child, or how he had obtained 
promotion and honour. Her life seemed less dreary 
when she knew of his happiness ; she felt their separ- 
ation most keenly when she read of his sorrow. 

One wet winter evening, she returned home, and 
found an old gentleman waiting in her parlour, whom 
—though it pained her to confess as much—she did 
not at first recognise. 

‘Fifteen years ago we parted as friends, may we 
not meet again as such ?’ 

*O John!’ 

‘Go and take off your bonnet, and we will have a 
cup of tea together as we talk over auld lang syne.’ 

Vhen Martha was alone in her room, she buried 
her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. What a 
fool she had been! The man whom she had all but 
worshipped, who had been ever invisibly present with 
her, even as a god, came to call on her as he would on 
an ordinary acquaintance, and alluded to their parting 
in a neat s But her good sense and strong love 
were not to be conquered by mortified vanity, and 
she had regained her composure before she returned 
to her visitor. 

He sat some time, asking questions and listening to 
her account of what had occurred since they parted. 
Martha told him everything except Mrs White’s con- 
fession; on that she was silent, rather out of consider- 
ation for him than the dead. She longed, but did not 
dare to ask how life had passed with him ; she looked 
earnestly at his face, and tried to guess from its lines 
if his marriage had been happy, and if his children 
were well. 

He rose as if to go, but when she gave him her 
hand, held it tight. ‘ Martha,’ he said, ‘ when, fifteen 
years ago, I asked you to be my wife, I was neither 
so great nor so aman as you fancied; but we 
loved each other sincerely. I should have made you 
kind husband, you would have been a happy woman. 
You were a heroine when you refused to me ; 
but I—I was a very ordinary, everyday man. Don’t 
deceive yourself; don’t fancy me better than I am, 
Martha. Perhaps you buoyed yourself up with the 
hope, that duty being done, happiness would still 
remain: that was silly; we cannot give up and 
keep. When first I went to India, I meant to wait 
for you, but I was ordered to a very lonely station; I 
scarcely ever saw a European. I am no hero; I don’t 
take my country’s money and run away on the day 
of battle, — I think — ——— ey pe 

, I grumble at a scra ger. en I met 
yo. ty I began to think that I might be waiting to 
no purpose ; that the old lady might outlive me ; or 
you, Martha, might grow into such a plain old woman 
as I could not love. I never felt afraid that you 
would not have me, and do not be angry with me 
for my confidence; I relied on your constancy, not on 
my merit. Annie and I were very happy. During 
the thirteen years of my marriage, Pm 4 I always 
respected, I never regretted you. I see you have a 
Times on the table, so probably you know of my poor 
children’s deaths, but you do not of my wife’s. She 
died at the birth of her last child, and the newspaper 
printed the baby’s death instead of its mother’s. 


When I discovered the mistake, it was no lon 
any consequence; all my friends knew my loss, 
Only one of my children died during its mother’s life, 
the other two since her death. When I lost little 
Tommy, our doctor, who is an old friend, said to me: 
Khan d (on Reece, your children are too delicate to be 

by a man or a nurse, they want a mother’s 
care.” My wife had then been dead twelve months, 
and it was then that I first thought of you, Martha, 
I inquired how and where you were living, and when 
I heard, wondered if you would not be happier with 
an old friend, than all alone in the world. I came to 
see you—one who knows you so well as I do, can 
easily read your thoughts. You still love me; but 
are you sure that you do not think too highly of me 
to be happy as my wife? Would it not pain you to 
be daily reminded that your idol of gold is only brass? 
Could you bear to see half my love given to children 
who are not yours, and to feel that sometimes when 
your husband is present, his thoughts are by his first 
ee If you can bear all this, Martha—but 
not unless—then come, and save my children.’ 

They were married a month after the above 
meeting. 

As a y of three took their places at a table- 
@héte, a shrewd observer remarked to the lady by 
his side: ‘I never saw those people before, but I am 
sure that the old couple made a love-marriage in their 
teens, that they might claim the “ flitch of bacon ;” 
that the young man is their last-born, and has had a 
delicate childhood.’ 

‘Your last guess, replied the lady, ‘is the only 
lucky one. I chanced to be present at their marriage. 
Colonel Reece was a gray-haired widower; the bride 
was an old maid of at least forty; and the young man, 
on whom she looks so fondly, is by the colonel’s first 
wife, and considered to be very like his mother.’ 


r of 


MR CRUIKSHANRK’S ‘WORSHIP 

OF BACCHUS’ 
Persons of ripe age are very unwilling to change 
their ways, unless be politicians. Repentance is 
as common as morning headaches, but to lead a new 
life is as difficult as to persuade one of Mr Train’s 
omnibuses to desert its tramway and use the ordi- 
nary road. A break of gauge from broad to narrow 
is nothing to it. We read in history of very few 
cases of a gentleman’s end not being more or less in 
accordance with his beginning. The fiery Rupert did 
indeed take to the watchmaking business, but it was 
at a time when the war-trade is understood to have 
been exceedingly slack. A certain monarch, too, 
became a monk, but there is a report that he was 
very soon sorry for it, and consulted the best autho- 
rities concerning the revoking of abdications. Gari- 
baldi was a candlemaker, but I believe his firm got 
into the Gazette, wherein the great man had often 
appeared before, although with more honourable 
mention. 

But these revolutions are trifles to that of a Comic 
Artist becoming a teetotaller. Artists are sober 
people, but they like cakes and ale, and comic artists 
are sup to be particularly fond of the latter 
refreshment. I never heard that they take too much 
of it—it is indeed exceedingly difficult to do so*— 
but they take a good deal. Any one of them might 
join the Temperance Society without any great incon- 
sistency, but when he becomes a Teetotaller !— 
well, it is as though a Ticket-of-leave man should not 
only take to honest courses, but spend all his gains 
on the Society for the Prosecution of Felons. 

At a latet+ temperance soiree given to Mr George 


* Exceedingly difficult ; we have the dictum of a very decisive 
authority, that nobody gets drunk on beer fwice. 

+ I mean a recent soiree, for it is not to be supposed that 
temperance people ‘ keep it up’ to the small-hours. 
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Cruikshank (who is the anomaly I have in my mind’s- 
eye), the chairman observed: ‘In maintaining the 
ition of teetotaller, as he has done for so many years, 
in despite of an opposition which some of us have not 
felt in the circles in which we move, he has acted a 
brave and noble i, ” I cordially echo the ‘Hear, 
hear’ that followed that remark, which clearly pointed 
to the ticket-of-leave man and his novel connection 
with the anti-felon society. There is no greater 
trial, they say, to the repentant cracksman, than the 
jeers of his jdedindies companions. It must be 
difficult for one who is fond of punch to see other 
people drinking it, with numerous sarcastic remarks 
upon our ridiculous abstinence, and perhaps a comic 
etch or two of a gentleman debarred by principle 
from liquor. Upon a steaming day in June after a 
‘spurt’ on the river, to behold a ‘pewter’ of iced 
+ nan handed to all the crew but one’s self, to hear 
the music of its prolonged descent down each indi- 
vidual throat, to mark the air of calm content, 
and the gasp of gratitude when it has been par- 
taken of, to see the back of the hand, in disregard 
of what is due to the conventions of society, passed 
slowly across the dewy lips, to be among all this, I say, 
and not to be of it—must be hard indeed. It would 
in my own case be impossible. Cold water does not 
with me after very strong exertion ; and even 
under the most favourable circumstances, it reminds 
me of pills. If I had taken beer after pills in earl, 
life, I might have conceived a dislike for that, but 
was brought up injudiciously. All honour, however, 
to the man in the boat who does take water. It 
is possible that he may be as good an oar as any of 
us; as any among those university crews that dart 
beneath Hammersmith bridge once every summer, like 
a couple of eight-winged dragon-flies. It is possible, 
although it has not yet been absolutely established, 
the crews in question having never yet comprised 
a total abstainer, any more than they have included 
adrunkard. That scene in your admirable Worship 
of Bacchus, Mr Cruikshank, that represents university 
men carousing, is a little out of the moral perspective. 
It is an Exaggeration, or rather a pious misrepresenta- 
tio. D enness at college, except at boating 
supper- parties, wherein professional enthusiasm— 
water, in fact—gets into the lads’ heads as much as 
the wine, can scarcely be said to be an existing vice. 
A sot is shunned, and pointed at with loathing, 
although, perhaps, every Tange college contains one 
or two, just as every villa as its idiot, Even the 
entertainments called ‘Wines’ at the universities, 
which were, after all, merely desserts after dinner, are 
becoming less and less frequent, voted duller and 
duller by each generation of Freshmen. I mention 
this last libel of Mr Cruikshank’s, because it is one 
of the few blemishes of what is really a great moral 
picture, and one which can well afford to be found 
a little in fault. As a general rule, too, exaggeration 
has been studiously avoided. 

The Worship of Bacchus, now exhibiting in Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, is a very large oil painting, the 
intention of which is to shew the universal favour in 
which that is held. The health of the little 
Christian, when the baby is named, is drunk, in 
something or other which is not water. The XXX 
ale, ‘to be tapped when Master Tommy comes of age,’ 
is tapped <a and Many Happy Returns of 
the Day are wished to him. The health of the bride 
and bridegroom, when he marries, is drunk with all 
the honours, or what are considered so in intemperate 
society. And when Tommy is gone, we keep up our 
spirits at his funeral by drinking still. 

Now, so far as the upper classes are concerned, Mr 
Cruikshank admits that there is no harm done. 
But while the gentry in the parlour take sufficient 
only to make Fee of a cheerful countenance, the 
folks below stairs and without doors drink to excess. 
The mother of Tommy is represented as receiving a 


pot* of —_ (for lacteal purposes) from the wicked 
doctor’s ds ; and she and the baby thrive upon it ; 
but the monthly nurse has also her refreshing liquor, 
which is much more deleterious ; while in humble 
life the baby itself gets gin. At the birthday and the 
wedding-feast the guests are merry and wise, the 
servants merry but not wise, and the outer world of 

rs-on and village-dependants are drunk. At 
the funeral, Tommy’s personal friends take a glass of 
their old friend’s justly celebrated port, and it comforts 
them; but the undertaker’s men, the mutes, the fol- 
lowers, and all who should be under the influence only 
of sympathetic feeling, are affected by ardent spirits. 
In a lower rank of life it often happens that almost 
everybody but the corpse is drunk. We are most 
of us familiar with those long ions in Oxford 
Street, tending to the north-west, and consisting of one 
hearse and fourteen cabs; in the first two cabs or so 
are sorrowing relatives ; in the next four are persons in 
decent grief ; but in the rest, and on the roofs of them, 
are a set of people whose affliction is so greatly miti- 
gated by strong liquors, that they seem to be going 
to the Derby rather than Kensal Green. Mr Cruik- 
shank has put the case with force but fairness. The 
clergy, notwithstanding that ‘ horrible abyss’ (looking 
like the Adelphi Arches) which yawns beneath them, 
are not represented as intoxicating themselves, but 
only taking as much as is for them, and that 
(doubtless) for their sto y sake. Only the Mo- 
hammedan, pointing to ‘the Koran’ with one hand, 
holds up the other in horror at their proceedings, and 
the mild Hindu cannot conceive how a Christian 
missionary should have a weakness for ‘ brandy 
pawnee.’ Nothing escapes the stern apostle of tee- 
totalism. The negus at evening- ies (which, 
goodness knows! is innocent enough) is doing its 
evil in the shape of example, while drunken coach- 
men are upsetting their carriages outside the gilded 
drawing-room. Children in farmhouses are i 
of home-brewed beer in the most guileless manner ; a 
Séte-champetre (with plenty of champagne) is being 
held ‘for the benefit of those whom gin has made 
desolate’ and the benevolent party seems to be 
enjoying itself within due bounds. But in the back- 
ground of this Moderation of the upper classes is Ex- 
cess in the lower—men and women grovelling in the 
kennel ; suicides with poison, pistol, and razor ; brutal 
cruelty ; poverty in rags; and all the annals of the 
police-court. 

In one picture, the lord-mayor is at the 
Mansion House, and pressing his guests to drink their 
wine, and in the next he is on the bench of justice, 
condemning the victims of an inferior description of 
liquor. The judge is giving his bar-dinner, and passing 
the bottle with geniality ; but in the next picture, he 
is listening to counsel for the prosecution, who is 
holding up a bottle to his view, and oe to the 
murderer in the dock before them. The officers of a 
regiment are enjoying themselves at mess; but a 

rivate is being flogged by court-martial, for not 
owing where to stop at the canteen. The gun- 
room is jolly ; but the forecastle is more than half-seas 
over. The dinner-party of Gentlemen is all that can 
be desired ; but the Sons of Harmony conclude their 
uproarious entertainment by the massacre of a police- 


man. 

The ‘brewery,’ the ‘distillery,’ ‘ the Angel—to be 
drunk on the premises,’ exhibit their results in the 
‘hospital,’ the ‘ Magdalen Institution,’ the ‘cemetery,’ 


the ‘lunatic asylum,’ the ‘jail, and the ‘gallows.’ 
Fires upon sea and shore, shipwrecks, riots, and the 
being garrotted—all are represented as being the 
result of strong liquors. Hogarth, in Gin Lane, did 


*¢The delineation of this pot,’ says Mr Cruikshank, ‘has 
been objected to ; ‘ but the usual prescription is, I believe, two pints 
per diem, and two pints, you know, make one quart, and there 
2 no other way, in “the language of Art,” to represent this 
‘act. 
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but represent a leaf from the history of Human 
Depravity produced by Drink; but Mr Cruikshank 
has given us the whole volume. It is the most unmis- 
takable allegory that ever was painted. Painting 
itself, Music, Poetry, are all personified in their pro- 
fessors, who are, to say the least of it, ‘elevated’ by 
something else than their Art. In the foreground of 
the picture is a tomb, on which is written: ‘ Sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of Bacchus—father, mother, sister, 
brother, wife and children, body and mind;’ and 
upon this tomb, Mad Tom is dancing in his strait- 
waistcoat, delighted—wretched creature—that he has 
committed all this mischief. The publicans are of 
course depicted as the principal sinners; they have, 
it seems, actually introduced a new disease among 
their fellow-creatures, which is called after their name; 
they ruin a man, and then make an advertising sand- 
wich of him, which —e him to ruin others; he 
perambulates the streets between two boards, on each 
of which is written: ‘The Fox and the Goose Music 
Hall,” or, as Mr Cruikshank would put it, ‘The 
Rogue and the Fool.’ 

am told there are nearly a thousand distinct 
figures in this Worship of Bacchus, which is not so 
much a picture as a collection of pictures illustrating 
the same subject. There is no wonder that it has 
employed Mr Cruikshank for a period of eighteen 
months. He himself speaks of it modestly as merely 
the mapping out of certain ideas for an especial 
purpose, so that a lecturer may use it, or an 
engraving from it, as so many diagrams, and the 
mind be operated upon both through the eye and 
ear. At all events, it is a very interesting and 
striking work, and especially characteristic of its 
author. Whether it will have the effect of ‘mak- 
ing a moderate drinker understand why he should 
leave off his small quantity because there are others 
that take a large quantity,’ is a matter, however, of 
the gravest doubt. That three-fourths of the vice 
and crime committed by the lower orders in this 


es is attributable to strong liquors, I do believe; 
rill 


but will good example cure this? The upper classes 
have their vices in plenty, doubtless, but they have 
given up drunkenness this twenty years, with no 
corresponding improvement in those who are said to 
be their imitators. The Pledge is a most admirable 
institution for those who, having once fallen into the 
mire, feel a constant tendency to slip off the path of 
Sobriety ; but, like the rails on Helvellyn, that are 
recommended every year by the lake tourists, it is 
only useful to persons of the weakest head. Tee- 
totalism has been, and is, the salvation of a class 
of people greatly exposed to the temptation against 
which it is aimed ; Dut for the majority of respect- 
able folks it is no more necessary than crutches to 
one who is not a cripple. They would as soon 
think of carrying about with them a pocket fire- 
escape, or a patent telescopic life-boat, or a lightning- 
conductor at the side of their hats. They are no 
more liable to be overtaken by liquor than by the 
Simoom. It is not easy to persuade them that, ‘by 
abstaining themselves they will help to save millions 
of their fellow-creatures from destruction,’ for if Mad 
Tom sacrifices father, mother, sister, brother, wife 
and children, body and mind, in the Worship of Bac- 
chus, is it likely that the example of Belgrave Square 
itself, if it should destroy its cellars to-morrow, would 
deter him from his vile propensity? Whether the 
strong arm of the law should not be empowered to 
take Mad Tom in an early stage of his lunacy, and 
lock him up in a reformatory, is indeed another matter 
worthy of grave attention ; but to impose total absti- 
nence upon sane folks in order to shame him by the 
contemplation of the Best Society, would be about as 
efficacious as to take a pig for the long vacation into 
gama Holland, to teach him habits of clean- 

ess. 

In the lecture which Mr George Cruikshank delivered 


upon the subject of this interesting picture, he 
expressed himself less moderately than with his 
brush. In speaking of that ppy university 
‘diagram,’ he said, that ‘many a fine youth is ruined 
for life by the strong ales sold at the colleges.’ It 
would really be worth the while of the Temperance 
League to send a missionary into our benighted uni- 
versities, for its own sake, in order to gain some little 
information concerning them; but what affected me 
more than this ludicrous accusation, was the con- 
temptuous manner in which he spoke of Trinity Ale. 
What wicked things even a good man will say when 
he becomes an enthusiast! Nothing is sacred from 
his angry flail : the ale that has gladdened our New- 
ton, and sobered our Porson, a still supports our 
Whewell, was classed in the same category as publi- 
can’s gin! The ale that was sung by Barry Cornwall 
was spoken of in the same breath with the purl sar- 
castically alluded to by Hood.* I had a few dozen 
in my cellar at home, and I own I felt irritated for 
the moment. One does not like one’s little property 
to be depreciated. But what did I do? 

I called to mind the many admirable treats this 
same George Cruikshank has afforded to me and my 
father before me—for although vigorous, the great 
artist is not young. ‘ Has he not, thought I, ‘ been 
associated with the most mirth-moving books of the 
meg century? Has he not redeemed a whole 
ibrary of fiction, which but for him would have been 
dull? Has not his skilful hand been ever busy in 
endeavouring to benefit his fellow-creatures, and to 
win the worst of them back from vice to virtue, and 
is not this great work of his—the Worship of Bacchus 
—the culmination of his noble labours?’ Then I 
betook myself to what I believe I may call my virtu- 
ous home—albeit, I am not a Total Abstainer—and 
dined; and during cheese-time, there was brought 
unto me, reverently, from the cellar, a bottle profusely 
sealing-waxed—a pint bottle, Mr George Cruikshank, 
upon my honour! Then I remembered what you 
had been saying about the evil of ladies partaking of 
malt liquor, and I did not give my wife a drop, but 
drank it all myself, to your very good health, and 
with the utmost satisfaction—for it was Trinity audit 
ale. 


PAY-DAY AT THE WORKS. 


In the annals of the poor, pay-day is the greatest 
of periodical events. Coming, as it generally does, 
on a Saturday, it is a pleasant winding-up of their 
week’s or fortnight’s labour to go to the cashier's 
office and receive the equivalent of the work they 
have been performing. It is interesting to stand 
at the office-door, or inside, where the pay-clerk is 
surrounded with books and papers, and has rolls of 
bank-notes, and multitudinous piles of gold, silver, 
and copper counted out ready to hand, and watch 
the various characters who come to be paid. 

If the reader be not already well acquainted with 
collieries and ironworks, and the different kinds of 
men employed in them, let him stand by with us 
and have a look at the motley crew who come 
forward to receive their wages. Among those who 
are already gathered round the door, we can per- 
ceive miners, furnace-men, forge-men, mill-men, pud- 
dlers, labourers, and other nondescript hands, whose 
duties cannot well be made out from their external 
appearance. Colliers, on the other hand, are ‘easily 
recognised ; and those who are labouring underground 
can readily be singled out by a peculiar damp, earthy 
odour which clings to their garments. This is so 
strong, that I have known a horse frequently snort 
and turn aside when catching a whiff of them, as 


* And some within the purling brook 
Did take their early purl. 
Epping Hunt. 
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a knot of these sturdy fellows shoulder each other | fly out of that big red-hot ball, which he swings 


along, all in a cluster. 

It is a ‘butty’ collier, or charter-master, who first 
makes his appearance in the office, when the door- 
keeper has signified that they may come in, one 
at a time. He is a big, burly fellow, and looks as 
though superintending the work of a hundred colliers 
was anything but an unhealthy occupation. He 
claps his dingy ‘Jim Crow’ on the floor, and, going 
up to the desk, looks over the money placed ready 
for him; then with a stolid air of independence, 
crumples up the roll of bank-bills, stows them away 
in his breast coat-pocket, and shovels a handful of 
sovereigns into another receptacle under his flannel 
shirt, in a matter-of-fact business way, that shews 
he is not at all unaccustomed to heavy monetary 
transactions. By and by, you would find him at 
his own pit-cabin, sitting with an air of great 
importance amidst a quantity of gold, silver, and 
copper, into which he has converted the bills and 
other money he brought away from the office. He 
has almost as many individuals to pay as they 
have at the general office; and, his books not bein 
kept perhaps in the very best order, there is a g 
deal of haggling with his men about odd portions of 
time they have worked extra, and deductions for 
—— of which each party takes his own view. 

oung men are wanting their wages raised, and 
boys are suing for more ‘pocket-money.’ Some he 
has to pay off and discharge, others to give notice to ; 
deductions have to be made from the wages of those 
to whom he has been generous enough to lend money, 
and all sorts of grievances and complaints are to be 
listened to and redressed, so that his place is no 
sinecure. 

The next person that comes into the office is 
of a very different stamp, a furnace-man fresh from 
his work. The others, seeing that he is in a hurry, 
and, moreover, all wet with perspiration, let him 
come out of his turn, that he may get back to his 
furnace the more quickly. He is stripped to his 
shirt, and as he steps into the office he wipes the 
sweat from his face with an apron that is twisted 
round his waist. His brawny chest is bare, and 
looks very red from the glare of the fire before 
which he has been so long, while drops of per- 
spiration are yet trickling down among the hairs, 
as his broad breast heaves from the recent exertion. 
He mutters a word or two about the working of his 
furnace, and how heavy it ‘throws off;’ and then, 
gathering up the money for himself and some fellow- 
workmen into his hands—the colour of which sets off 
the gold and silver to great advantage—away he 
hurries back again into the fire and smoke. 

Shinglers from the forge follow; and it is strange 
to see such rough-looking fellows pocket their share 
of the gold, which is much more than we should 
have thought they earned, with quite a look of 
contempt at the bright Californian metal, all of which 
they take care to scrape together and carry away 
nevertheless. What some of these forge-men earn in 
a week would seem quite a little fortune to the 
Norfolk farm-labourer, who must often be content 
with his eight or nine shillings. But the work is cor- 
respondin ly hot and heavy; and any one who has 
watched these men during the hot months of summer, 
as they twist about the huge balls of puddled iron, to 
bring them properly under the mighty hammer 
which drops continually upon them with such thun- 
dering blows, will see at once that good wages must 
be paid for such broiling and laborious employment, 
which would soon overtax the powers of any but very 
strong men. If you were to follow the shingler who 
has just been paid into the forge, you would see him 
sestiameagheeend into one of Vulcan’s warriors, with 
iron armour upon his legs, and a metal visor over 
his eyes, to protect him from the splashings of 
refuse and iron which the heavy hammer will make 


beneath it. 

A puddler is the next who makes his appearance, 
and he does not seem at all satisfied with the large 
heap of money he pockets for himself and his helper, 
though he will retain the lion’s share for himself, and 
transfer but a fractional part of the wages to his 
‘under-hand,’ who has to do, under his orders, half 
the work notwithstanding. These men are notable 
for being a dissatisfied set, and many are the troubles 
which arise between them and their masters, for they 
think nothing of ‘dropping their tools,’ and letting 
the work stand, on the smallest ground of complaint. 
Had Bessemer’s plan, of blowing the iron instead of 
puddling it, answered satisfactorily, it would have 
saved the manufacturers much anxiety, for puddling 
is a slow process, and involves much hard labour, 
which few workmen will give to it unless they are very 
closely watched. A good set of puddlers, who would 
do justice in every ‘ heat’ to the pig-iron given them, 
would almost be invaluable in an ironwork. As it 
is, two old and steady workmen, of the same class, 
are appointed to look over them, one by night, 
and one by day, and they are in some measure 
responsible that the work is not neglected by any 
of the men. A little girl next comes in for ‘ father’s 
money,’ for that relative having been at work the 
previous night, is not inclined to get up out of bed 
and come himself. He knows, too, that none of the 
rough fellows, however bad they may be in other 
respects, will take a farthing from his little daughter, 
though she will have to pass, on her way from their 
cottage to the office, through groups of young men 
ready for almost any mischief that may turn up. She 
looks very proud of the trust reposed in her, and 
ties the money carefully in a corner of a cotton 
handkerchief before she leaves the office. 

There are also several women hanging about, who, 
as soon as their husbands have reckoned, coax or 
demand, as the case may be, a little of the loose cash 
from them, that they may go early to market, and 
have the pick of the best joints and the choicest 
—— 

ho is this who comes hobbling up to the office- 
door by the aid of a crutch and a stick, and is wel- 
comed so heartily by the other workmen standing 
about? Some of them even go so far as to shake 
hands with him, which means more than the ordi- 
nary salutation, for men employed in the same work 
would never think of shaking hands, except to greet 
an old acquaintance returned, or welcome one who 
had been ill or absent for some time. ‘ Tim,’ we ascer- 
tain, is a collier who, not so very long ago, met with 
a severe accident in one of the pits, having fallen 
for a distance of more than twenty yards into the 
bottom, or ‘sump,’ and been taken up for dead. 
When the doctor examined him, he found two bad 
fractures, one in the lower part of the leg, and one 
in the other thigh, so that, in fact, both his legs 
were broken ; and besides these, a fearful gash on one 
side of his skull, which seemed wide enough itself to 
let the life out of any living thing except a collier. 
The case was given up as hopeless ; and though the 
medical man, as a matter of form, and for his own 
satisfaction, did contrive, somehow or other, to set the 

r fellow’s legs, it was not done with the care 
e would have taken had he considered there was 
the slightest hope of the man’s recovery. Strange 
to say, after Tim had lain insensible for a long 
while, he at last began to shew signs of returning 
animation, and to evince by unmistakable tokens 
that all his brains had not been let out through 
the big rent in his head. Recovery, under such 
difficult circumstances, was necessarily very slow ; 
but the natural forces of his constitution were pecu- 
liarly strong; and Tim, long before any one would 
have thought it possible, has left his bed, and 
is making plausible efforts to get out of doors with 
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the help of straps and crutches. This is the first 
time he has travelled as far as the colliery-office, to 
fetch the pay due to him out of the Field Club, and 
that is the reason there is such a demonstration of 
kindly feeling towards him from all the other men, 
for he comes almost as one risen from the dead. 

It is really wonderful the amount of vitality there 
is in a collier, bred and born such, who has spent the 
greater part of his life underground. The frequent 
recurrence of trifling accidents, which, though not 
perhaps endangering life, would be considered by 
other men as grievous bodily hurts, make a collier, 
in time, rather callous to pain. Danger, too, from its 
constant imminence, he becomes familiar with, and 
there is much trouble in persuading him to take the 
most ordinary and necessary precautions. I myself 
have seen a man, who but a few weeks before had 
been most severely crushed, and all but killed, by the 
falling upon him of several tons of coal, working in 
—_ ly a similar position to the one he occupied 

fore—that is, squatting, or almost lying, fairly 
under a large ee of coal he had been undermining 
with his pick—and yet, while in this dangerous posi- 
tion, he was joking with his companions, and seemed 
utterly careless about putting one additional prop, 
as a precaution against the measure falling on him a 
second time. 

Another collier who has now come in for his club- 
pay, and looks as if he was a it, does 
not meet with so good a reception. e master asks 
him, rather pointedly, if that ‘kench’ of his is any 
better, and when he is coming to work. Sometimes 
a man of loose principle, liking to live for a time on 
the pay he receives from the regular Field Club, and 

rhaps another charity club besides, complains that 

e has ‘kenched,’ or inwardly sprained himself ; and 
as sometimes such a thing really does occur, he may 
thus impose upon the club for a a of time. 
Colliery surgeons are always very doubtful of a man 
who has kenched himself, when there is nothing at 
all to be perceived externally, and the man’s general 
health remains particularly good. Occasionally, if 
they feel sure deception is being practised, they will 
alter their tactics, and by prescribing a few active 
blisters, and talking very seriously of cauterising the 
flesh nearest the invisible seat of pain, they will 
restore the man to health wonderfully quick. 

The next who comes for his money is an elderly 
man, who has been the greater portion of his life 
employed as a blacksmith. He comes in just as he 
works, with his well-worn leathern apron on, and his 
shirt-sleeves turned up in rolls above his elbows, for 
facility in handling his hammer and other tools. He 
is not at all stout, but when he moves his arms, you 
see that his muscles stand out clear and distinct, after 
the ge which the om ff like to see in those who 
enter the prize-ring. ere is a tough, wiry appear- 
ance about the old fellow ; and an Se tine got the 
money into his horny hand, and turns that grisly 
countenance of his—begrimed with smoke and dust, 
and rough with a week’s unshaven beard—upon the 
cash, to see that it is all right, his keen gray eyes 
peer at it almost savagely, and his features assume 
such a hard, cast-iron sort of expression, that one 
would almost think a cold chisel would glance off 
them without doing any material injury. 

There are one or two of the men waiting about the 
door who hardly seem to belong to the rest, but look 
rather out of place. There is that old man, sitting on 
an iron carriage, and leaning his head upon his hands, 
which rest upon the knob of his stick—does he not 
look the veteran soldier all over, and would he not, 
with his bald head and sabre-scarred brow, look more 
in keeping if he was sitting among the old worthies at 
Chelsea or Greenwich, than here among the motley 
—— of an ironwork, who are waiting for 

ir pay? Question him, and he will tell you that 
when a sturdy young fellow he enlisted, and went 


to the continent with the Duke of York, and that 
he got that ugly scar which seams his forehead, not 
in the thick of the fight during any great action, 
but while he was on a foraging expedition, when he 
was very near being left behind for dead. His regi- 
ment, he owns, was one of those which were too late 
to take a part in the great battle of Waterloo, or he 
thinks, if he had survived, he should have got a better 
—, and not have had to labour in his old age, 

ing eighty years of age, it is not much that he can 
do in the way of work ; and the pay he receives from 
his indulgent master, for riddling oven-sand, or other 
light employment, is more like a second pension than 
anything else. Note well, though, how, as he walks 
away after getting his money, his broad back and still 
sturdy step shew that, though always short of stature, 
he was once ‘a mighty man of valour,’ who would 
have considered himself a match for three frog-eating 
Frenchmen at the least. 

There is a great contrast, between this old. war- 
rior and the young craftsman who next steps for- 
ward. He is typical of the ‘ young England’ work- 
man; and his smart, elastic step and intelligent face 
bespeak one who works a little with his head as well 
as his hands. His employment as engine-fitter gives 
scope to his mental as well as physical energies, and 
the saucy-looking skull-cap he wears on one side of 
his head rather artistically, and the trim moustache 
he cultivates, give him a slightly fast air, as though 
he well knew his position among his fellow-workmen, 
and had no mean opinion of himself. 

There are some few whose sojourn among the iron- 
works of the black country does not seem to have 
robbed of their rustic simplicity. That old wagoner, 
who still sticks to his rural smock-frock, elaborately 
ornamented with needle-work, and the breeches and 
gaiters of other generations, would appear more in 
character driving his team afield through the green 
lanes of Merry England, or whistling jovially from 


between the handles of a plough, than trudging, as 
he does, along roads blackened with coal-dust, or 
beside iron tramways bearing their heavy carriage- 
loads of minerals. 

I have known such men, who, after staying in the 
works for a good many years, for the advantage of the 
better — they have received, return again to their 


farming-life in the evening of their days; and we can 
fancy how welcome must have been the song of the 
lark, the call of the partridge, and the gentle cooing 
of the wood-pigeon, after the thumping din of the 
forge-hammer, the rattling of chains, and wheels, and 
oalltes, and the many-voiced clamour of inharmonious 
sounds, where men bring metals into servitude. You 
may note among the men that have been brought up 
in the country that there is a more respectful defer- 
ence to their superiors than among those who have 
lived from childhood in a manufacturing district. It 
is remarkable in the manner in which the country- 
man enters the office; he does not doff his cap, and 
step forward with a jaunty air, like some of them, 
as though he felt scarce the slightest inferiority to his 
master, and would be happy to take the manager’s 
place to-morrow if it was offered to him. On the 
contrary, he seems rather awed on entering that inner 
sanctum, lays his hat carefully down at the door, and 
treads softly, as, stroking down the hairs on his fore- 
head, he advances towards the desk where his money 
is awaiting him, and gives a wondering sidelon 
glance at the piles of gold and silver, ready coun 

in glistening pillars. 

t is amusing to watch how carefully some of the 
workmen will count over their money as they take it 
up; how others, not equal to such ready reckon- 
ing, will turn it over, piece by piece, as they leave 
the door, and you can see that they have not quite 
summed it u S their slow process of mental arith- 
metic, while 7 te remain in sight ; while a good many, 
taking for granted that it is all right, hurriedly sweep 
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it up from the desk into their hand or hat, and leave 
such difficult monetary calculation to be performed, 
by the aid of their spectacles, in a quiet corner at 
their leisure. 

There has been during all pay-time a sound of 
money chinking near the outer door of the office ; so 
let us now go and see what it is about, and whether 
there is any secondary reckoning coming off outside 
the premises. On achump of wood, nearto the entrance, 
there is a man sitting, looking too clean to have been 
working lately. On going nearer to him, we see that 
his face is very pale, and his cheeks gone in, and that 
there are dark lines round his deep-sunk and haggard 
eyes. His fingers are wrinkled, and very white, and 
the yellow, parchment-like skin is peeling off the 
inside of his once hard and horny hands. A staff 
lying near shews that he can walk but feebly ; and the 
way his clothes hang about him, speak for the ema- 
ciated state of his once sturdy limbs. Long illness 
has sadly brought him down, but he tries bravely 
not to succumb, and hopes, in a day or two, to be 
able to make his first attempt again to work, begin- 
ning with some light employment that will not too 
severely overtax his slowly returning strength. 

It having been many weeks since he earned any- 
thing for his family, and the club-pay being too little 
to live on long together, his iveonlinen have 
persuaded him to have a gathering on the reckoning- 
day. Beside him is a common iron bucket, and there 
are few indeed of the men who pass by, after being 

id, who do not drop into it a piece of silver or some 
bon coppers. Some men address a few words to him, 
cheering him up a bit in their way; but he does not 
seem anxious to be talked to, and when he hears the 
money chink in the bucket, he looks rather than 
speaks his thanks; and when, with averted face, he 

kes the ground with his stick as some old butty 

bourer advances, fumbling in his pocket with chari- 
table intent, there is a look of ingenuous shame about 
him, as though his spirit writhed under the humilia- 
tion he is subjected to in being thus compelled to ask 
his fellow-man for aid. There is, before they have 
done reckoning, a tolerable amount of small-change 
in the bottom of the bucket, for which his wife and 
weans at home will be very grateful, and which amply 
evidences the true benevolence existing among the 
poor, and their cordial sympathy for real distress. 

If we were to look round the works soon after pay- 
time, we should find many a workman struggling 
hard, perhaps, by the aid of his ‘glasses,’ to  - an 
equitable division of the cash among the several men 
for whom he has been reckoning. ere and there, a 
foreman has got a little band of artisans round him, 
whom he pays one by one, and checks off the amount 
in his memorandum-book, with the air of one who has 
been used to it, and who knows to the fraction of an 
hour what each of his hands has done for him in daily 
labour since last pay-day. These foremen are rather 
apt to grind the men down to the lowest penny, 
and consequently the ‘hands’ in general would much 
rather be employed by the master direct, than be 

laced under a foreman; but the system can hardly 
dispensed with in large undertakings, where an 
extended supervision indeed would be required, if 
foremen were not allowed to contract for the work. 
How soon will the paper and metal currency paid 
away by the cashier early to-day be distributed all over 
the neighbourhood! It will radiate from the office 
to town and country; and the cottager from the dis- 
tant village, away from the smoke, will take some of 
it back in return for the basket of fruit or vegetables 
she finds a good market for in the black country. 
‘Cheap John,’ no doubt, will have his share, for the 
collier delights in the gaudy coloured vests which are 
to be had at such seemingly fabulous prices ; and the 
vendors of quack medicines will have their modicum. 

Big loaves from the baker, and heavy joints from 

the butcher, bring down the working-man’s exchequer 


——s 
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considerably, and by the time the huxter’s score is 
— off, the funds are really getting low. It is 
well if the old dame can get her good-man to turn 
towards home without entering the ‘ public,’ for she 
wants, badly enough, all that is left in his pocket, 
towards paying the rent and liquidating that long- 
standing doctor’s bill. 


COURT OF EQUITY AT THE ALLOA COLLIERIES, 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 


Previous to the year 1775, all miners in Scotland were in 
law denominated adscripti gleba—that is, serfs or slaves 
—they were attached to the property where they were 
born, and could not be removed, nor change their employ- 
ment. If the property on which they were born was sold, 
they, with their wives and children, were sold with it. 
This slavery existed until the year 1775, or eighty-seven 
years ago, when by act of parliament it was most pro- 
perly abolished. 

While under this state of slavery, the miners were in a 
most degraded state in society. They were very much 
looked down upon; their modes, manners, and accent 
marked them out as a race different from the common 
labourer ; but since their emancipation, these peculiari- 
ties have vanished; the marked line of distinction is no 
longer to be traced; they have risen in the scale of 
society, and form now a respectable class. 

After the miners obtained their freedom by act of 
parliament, as before mentioned, they were at liberty to 
go where they chose, which gave them a habit of going 
from one work to another. To obviate this, their 
employers engaged them and their families for a period 
extending from seven to fourteen years, for which they 
received bounty-money proportional to the years of the 
engagement. This system did not answer, for they were 
constantly ‘running off, and this was followed by warrants 
for their apprehension and imprisonment. At last all 
engagements whatever were put an end to, and from that 
time to the present, they have settled quietly at their 
work. This is one of the many instances which shews 
how repugnant the human mind is to all manner of 
enslavement or oppressive restraint. 

The Alloa Colliery Bailie Court, or Court of Equity, 
is a most singular and useful institution, and it is ques- 
tionable if anything like it is in existence in Great Britain. 
About one hundred years ago, Lord Thomas Erskine was 
proprietor of the Mar estates and the collieries of Alloa. 
At that period, the miners were serfs or slaves, as before 
mentioned, and were ignorant, rude, and lawless ; they were 
degraded, and very low in the scale of society. Quarrels 
were common amongst them, and then the law of nature 
was resorted to; blows were freely given, often to the 
effusion of blood; and as there were but few sur- 
names amongst them, they had a clannish feeling, and 
extensive broils were the consequence. The hand of the 
strong bore down and oppressed the weak, who were 
obliged to apply to the bailie of the barony of -Alloa for 
redress, who had ample powers, by the commission which 
he held, to punish offenders by fine or imprisonment. But 
these quarrels were so frequent, and the bailie having to 
proceed in a legal and systematic manner by examining 
witnesses, and taking down in writing their depositions, 
there was no end to his labours, and the miners in 
attending day after day at the bailie-court lost much of 
their work. It occurred to Lord Thomas Erskine, who 
was very benevolent, and the best of masters, to intro- 
duce an untried and novel plan, which would supersede 
the necessity of resorting to the court of the bailie of the 
barony of Alloa, so far as regarded his miners, by insti- 
tuting the Alloa Colliery Bailie Court, or Court of Equity, 
which still exists, at the present time, in vigour and 
usefulness. 

Lord Erskine selected five of the most intelligent and 
decent of the miners, and nominated them bailies; one of 
the five he made president of the court; a workman who 
could write was appointed clerk ; and a miner in the decline 
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of life was appointed officer of the court, whose duty was 
to attend on the bailies, and deliver verbal summonses of 
appearance to those who had complaints made against 
them. The jurisdiction of this court was exclusively con- 
fined to the miners, and to the settlement of all quarrels 
amongst them. The chief offence was in giving their 
neighbours bad names, in the ebullition of their wrath, 
which in general led to blows. The members of court had 
no written appointment under Lord Erskine’s hand to 
constitute them legally bailies; they were common 
miners, and of the same grade as those who were brought 
before them, so that the workmen are really judged by 
their peers. 

In prejudging of this very singular and simple arrange- 
ment of a court of equity, which had no legal hold over 
aggressors, one would have concluded that a body of 
individuals so rude in their modes and manners would 
not have submitted to the authority of the court; but it 
is a fact that in no instance has this ever been the case, 
and the court goes on at the present day with the 
greatest regularity and efficiency. The miners are paid 
their wages at the end of each fortnight, and the court 
is held on the Monday following, as on that day the men 
do not work in the mines. The bailies are respectably 
dressed, and no one is allowed to come into their presence 
in their heugh duds—that is, dressed in their pit-clothes. 

The president of the court is always chosen by the 
manager of the works, and retains his office for three 
years; but he may continue longer, if the manager 
chooses to reappoint him. The four assistant-bailies 
are elected in the following manner: The two oldest 
miners who are working in the mines give the manager 
of the works a list with the names of twelve of the 
workmen whom they consider qualified for the office of 
bailie. From this list the manager makes his selection. 
The method of conducting the business of the court is 
as follows : If any man or woman gives offence to another, 
the person complaining informs any one of the bailies of 
it, and then he is authorised to tell the officer to summon 
the offender to the court, and the parties may bring for- 
ward witnesses to prove or disprove the allegation. Upon 
their appearing in court before the bailies, the pursuer 
states his complaint. The clerk writes in the court-book 
thus: AB against C D, for striking him with his hands 
on such a day. The president of the court then asks C D 
if this is true. If he confesses that he did so, the clerk 
writes C D confesses that he did so: if he denies it, A B 
is called to bring forward his witnesses—generally only 
two. They are separately asked if they saw CD strike 
AB;; if they did, it is stated shortly and generally in one 
line. In this manner they will discuss a number of cases 
at one sitting. As soon as the libels are gone through, 
the court is cleared, and the bailies, on considering the 
cases, enact the fines, which are recorded in the court- 
book. The parties are then called in, and the decisions 
are read. In general, there is no murmuring, for they 
know that one chief point of the court-discipline is, that 
there is no appeal. The decree, like that of the Medes 
and Persians, is unchangeable ; and every dispute is thus 
put to rest. 

If at the court a person appears upon a charge, and if 
he has a relation a bailie, the latter, in this case, gives 
his place to any judicious workman at hand, so as to put 
aside any idea of partiality. 

If, after a summons is given, the parties make an 
agreement, they jointly pay a certain sum into their 
Friendly Society. The regulations as to the amount of 
fines for sundry trespasses is from three and four pence to 
a guinea, This Court of Equity more than realised the 
views and objects which Lord Erskine contemplated, and 
its influence has generally tended to improve the miners 
in their conduct. The most striking and remarkable 
feature is the willingness with which they submit to the 
fines laid upon them by their equals. But it is this perfect 
equality of condition which renders them so obedient, for 
their fellow-labourers who work next to each other in the 
mines are their judges, and he who is this year brought 
before the bailies, may the next year sit as bailie in 


judgment upon the case of a bailie retired from his office, 

e find in society certain points in ambition generally 
stimulating mankind to action, from him who aspires to 
kingdoms, to him who only aims at a little superiority in 
his station of life; and this is not wanting in the case 
now treating of; for it often happens, that after it is 
known who are the twelve in nomination from whom the 
four assistant-bailies are to be chosen, these candidates 
have a strong wish to be elected, and will promise, if they 
are chosen, to do their duty faithfully; yet this duty is 
not a sinecure, as they must sit regularly in court, and 
have particularly to attend to the regulation of the money 
belonging to their Friendly Society, and to visit every 
sick person who claims support therefrom. 


LIFE IN THE STREAM. 


Upon a rough old wooden bridge I leant, 

That spanned a deep and smoothly flowing stream ; 
The slender minnow swiftly came and went, 
Turning to silver in the sun’s bright beam. 

Close by the bank, within the alder’s shade, 
Above the brambles, trailing in the stream, 

The king-fisher his dazzling flight had made, 
With flashing plumes; a stolen rainbow’s gleam. 
The dragon-fly, with thin micaceous wings, 
Hovered and flitted in the heated air, 

Over the water, dimpled in small rings, 

By the light touch of insects sporting there. 
Music of murmurs from the wingtd throng— 
The soft faint rustling of the soothing breeze— 
The quiet happiness of nature’s song, 

Filled my soul full of pleasing harmonies. 

The water-hen with outstretched neck appears, 
From bank to bank, with warning croak, she glides, 
Where flags and rushes wave their thousand spears, 
Or dives beneath the surface, where she hides, 
Until, beneath the willow’s pale gray shade, 

She, unobserved, bursts from her seeming grave, 
In some dark hole the waterwash has made, 

And quite secure, moves with the mimic wave, 
As swift as thought before a musing mind 

Will come, and pause, then frightened, flit away, 
Scared by some daily noise, borne on the wind, 
Of distant voices, loud in work or play. 

The grim, rough water-rat upon the shore 
Wears a broad groove in the soft yielding mud, 
Forms in the earth his winding corridor, 

A safe retreat when gorged with rind or bud : 
There, in the deepest silence, he withdraws ; 

No more is heard the chipping sound of teeth, 
As when he nibbled, with his rapid jaws, 

The juicy bark that forms the reed’s young sheath. 
The joyous bird that warbles in the sedge— 

The pallid moth that falls from willow-leaves— 
The flowers growing by the water’s edge— 

The spider, who his net with cunning weaves— 
Have each a separate beauty and a place ; 

And, to the mind reflective, they recall 

The almighty power and the boundless grace 
God scatters through this fair world for us all. 
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